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BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
I hear the far-off voyager’s horn, 
Isee the Yankee’s trail— 
His foot on every mountain pass, 
On every streawu his sail. 


He’s whittling round St. Mary’s Falls, 
Upon his loaded wain; 

He’s leaving on the Pictured Rocks, 
His fresh tobacco-stain. 


I hear the mattock in the mine, 
The axe-stroke in the dell, 

The clamor from the Indian lodge, 
The Jesuit’s chapel bell. 


I see the swarthy trapper come, 
From Mississippi’s springs; 

And war-chiefs, with their painted brows, 
And crests of eagle wings. 


Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe, 
The steamer smokes and raves ; 

And city lots are staked for sale, 
Above old Indian graves. 


By forest, lake, and water-fall, 
I see the peddler’s show; 

The mighty mingling with the mean, 
The lofty with the low. 


I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


The rudiments of empire here, 
Are plastic yet, and warm; 

The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form. 


Each rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find— 

The raw material of a State, 
Its muscle, and its mind! 


And, westering still, the star which leads 
The New World in its train, 

Has tipped with fire the icy spears 
Of many a mountain chain. 


The snowy cones of Oregon 
Are kindled on its way; 

And California’s golden sands 
Gleams brighter in its ray ! 


The Rattlesnake Hunter. 

During a delightful excursion in the vicinity 
of the Green Mountains, a few years since, I had 
the good fortune to meet a singular character, 
known in many parts of Vermont as the rattle- 
snake hunter. It was a warm, clear day of sun- 
shine in the middle of June. I saw him for the 
first time while engaged in a mineralogical ram- 
ble among the hills. His head was bald, and his 
forehead was furrowed with the deep lines of care 





! andage. His form was wasted and meager, but for 
\| the fiery vigor of his eye, he might have been sup- 
| posed incapacitated by age and infirmities for even 
a slight exertion. Yet he hurried over the huge 
ledges of rock with a quick and almost youthful 
tread, and seemed earnestly searching among the 
crevices, and loose crags, and stunted bushes 
around him. All at once he started suddenly, 
drew himself back with a sort of shuddering re- 
|, coil, and then smote fiercely with his staff upon 
| the rock before him. Another and another blow, 
_and he lifted the lifeless form of a rattlesnake up 
| onthe end of his rod. 

The old man’s eyes glistened, but his lip trem- 
bled as he looked steadfastly upon his yet writh- 
ing victim. “ Another of the accursed race!” 
| he muttered between his clenched teeth, apparent- 
ly unconscious of my presence. 

I was now satisfied that the person was none 
other than the famous rattlesnake hunter. He 
| was known throughout the neighborhood as an 
outcast and a wanderer, obtaining a miserable 
subsistence from the casual charities of the peo- 
ple around him. His time was mostly spent 
among the rocks eud rude hills, where his only 
object seemed to be the hunting out and destroying 
of the rattlesnake. I immediately determined to 
satisfy my curiosity, which had been strongly 
excited by the remarkable appearance of the 
| stranger; and for this purpose I approached him. 
“ Are there many of these reptiles in this vici- 
nity ?’’ [ inquired, pointing to the crushed serpent. 
| © They are getting to be scarce,” said the old 
_ man, lifting his slouched hat, and wiping his bald 
| brow; “I have known the time when you could 
! hardly stir ten rods from your own door in this 
| part of the State, without hearing their low, quick 
rattle at your side, or seeing their many-colored 
| bodies coiled up in your path. But, as I said, they 
| are getting scarce, the infernal race will be ex- 
| tinct in a few years, and, thank God! I have my- 
self been a considerable cause of their extermi- 
nation.” 





| 
. 
, “You must, of course, know the nature of 
|these creatures perfectly well,’ said I. “Do 
you believe in their power of fascination or 
charming ?”’ : 

The old man’s countenance fell. There was a 
visible struggle of feeling within him; his lips 
quivered, and he dashed his brown hand across 
his eyes as if to conceal a tear; but quickly re- 
covering himself, he answered in the low, deep 
voice of one that was about to reveal some hor- 
rible secret :— 

“ T believe in the rattlesnake’s power of fascina- 
tion as firmly as I believe in my own existence.” 
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— 
“Surely,” said I, “ you do not believe that 


they have power over human beings.” 


i] 
| neighborhood. Three or four of our settlers 
|| were bitten by them, and died in terrible agonies. 





“I do, I know it to be so!” and the old man || The Indians oiten told us frightful stories of this | 


trembled as he spoke. ‘You are a stranger to ] snake, and its powers of fascination, and although 
me,’ he said slowly, after $crutinizing my features | they were generally believed, yet, for myself, I 
for a moment, “ but if you will go with me to the confess I was rather amused than convinced by 
foot of this rock in the shade there,’ and he point- || their marvellous legends. 

ed toa group of leaning oaks that hung over the ! 


acclivity, “I will tell you a strange and sad story || 4 fing morning, it was just at this time of the year, 
"7 ’ : . 
of my own experience. I was accompanied by my wife. 


It may be supposed that I' readily assented to | ji.) morning. The sunshine was warm, but the 


this proposal. Bestowing one more blow upon | atmosphere was perfectly clear; and a fine breeze 


the rattlesnake, as if to be certain of its death, the | ¢,50 the northwest shook the bright green leaves, 


old man descended the rocks with a rapidity that | which clothed to profusion the wreathing branch. 
I had left my companion for a short 


would have endangered the neck of a less prac |i os over us. 

t z = : . ° . . 
ticed hunter. After reaching the place which he | time in the pursuit of game; and in climbing a 
pointed out, the rattlesnake hunter commenced | rugged ledge of rocks, interspersed with shrubs 


; : : | 
his story, in a manner which confirmed what I || 114 qwarfish trees, I was startled by a quick, 


had previously heard of his education and intel- ! grating rattle. I looked forward. On the edge 


|| a 
lectual strength. oo | ofa loosened rock lay a large rattlesnake, coiling 
“[ was among the earliest settlers in this part | 


; : ~~ || himself as if for a deadly spring. He was with- 
of the country. [ had just finished my education 


‘atin ielaiiaid || in a few feet of me, and I paused for an instant 
* Harvard, when [ was induce Aupigcnus survey him. I know not why, but I stood and 
representations of some of the earliest pioneers 


: . ; | looked at the deadly serpent with astrange feel- 
into the wild lands beyond the Oonnectient, = ing of curiosity. Suddenly he unwound his coil, 
seek noes in the a sotidoment. ‘ My wife | as if relenting from his purpose of hostility, and 
Trine qyt men's eye 8 tenes: Sor an inctent, and | raising his head, he fixed his eye directly on my 
then a tear crossed his brown cheek—* my wife |) 


‘ed d deli d F ‘own. A chilling and indescribable sensation, to- 
COANE A, YOUNG aN eenaats ead Seoul | tally different from anything I had ever before 


fal as she was, "4 this wild and rude country. [ \ experienced, followed this movement of the ser- 

never shall forgive myself for bringing her hith- | pent; but I stood still, and gazed steadily and 
’ . ’ ’ 

i — — ae cominnan he, “yeu earnestly, for at that moment there was a visible 

Bae eee ee, eens Soy You: chal sve change in thereptile. His form seemed to grow 

the image of the girl who followed me to the larger and his colors brighter. His body moved 


new country.” ; : : : 
, with a slow, almost imperceptible motion towards 
And be unbound, “ he spoke, a ribbon from | me, and a low hum of music came from him, or 
his neck, with a small miniature attached to it. ‘at least, it sounded in my ear a strange sweet 
It was that of a beautiful female, but there was || initiaiie Sates on that which welts from: the threat 
an almost childish expression in her countenance, | a. ici aie Then the tints of his body 
a softness, a delicacy, and a sweetness of smile, || 4 : 
which I have seldom seen in the features of those poegnnin: ~— _ a a 
‘ | changes of a beautiful kaleidoscope, green, pur- 
who have tasted even slightly the bitter waters of ple, and gold, until I lost sight of the serpent en- 
Po aE Mg _ | i _ ~ 3 er tirely, and saw only a wild and curiously woven 
ee ee ee ee eee: PT cicals of strange colors quivering around me like 


early love. : ; 
. | 
“She inuet have been very beautiful,” I said, an atmosphere of rainbows seemed in the 


as I returned the picture. 





colors, and tints varied and darkened and lighted 

“ Beautiful !” he repeated, “ you may well say 
so. But this avails nothing. I have a fearful 
story to tell—would to God I had not attempted 
it; but [will go on. My heart has been too often 
stretched on the rack of memory to suffer any 
new pang. 

“ We had resided in the newcountry nearly a 
year. Our settlement had increased rapidly, andthe 
comforts and delicacies of life were beginning to 
be felt, after the weary privations and severe trials 
to which we had been subjected. The red men 
were few and feeble, and did not molest us. The 
beasts of the forest and mountain were ferocious, 
but we suffered little from them. The only im- 
mediate danger to which we were exposed, re- 
sulted from the rattlesnakes which infested our 


for the first time, came over me. 


the cold sweat gushing from my brow. 


stiffening with cold as it passed along my veins 


“In one of my hunting excursions abroad, on || 


*T was a beau- || 


center of a great prism, a world of mysterious 


upagain around me; and the low music went on 
without ceasing until my brain reeled: and fear, 
The new sen- 
sation gained upon me rapidly, and I could feel 
I had 
no certainty of danger in my mind, no definite 
ideas of peril, all was vague and clouded, like the 
unaccountable terrors of a dream, and yet my 


limbs shook, and I fancied I could feel the blood 


I would have given worlds to have been able to 
tear myself from the spot—I even attempted to 
do so, but the body obeyed not the impulse of the 
mind, not a muscle stirred; and I stood still as if 
my feet had grown fast to the solid rock, with 
the infernal music of the tempter in my ear, and 


|the baneful colorings of his enchantment before 
| me. 

| Suddenly a new sound came on my ear. It 
| was a human voice, but it seemed strange and 
‘awful, Again, again, but I stirred not; and then 
a white form plunged before me, and grasped my 
\arm. The horrible spell was at once broken. 
The strange colors passed from before my vision. 
| The rattlesnake was coiling at my very feet, with 
| glowing eyes and uplifted fangs; and my wife 
was clinging in terror upon me. The next in. 
' stant the serpent threw himself upon us. My 
| wife was the victim! The fangs of the serpent 
'_piereed deeply in her hands; and her scream of 
| agony, as she staggered backwards from me, told 
me the dreadful truth. 

| Then it was that a feeling of madness came 
| upon me; and when I saw the foul serpent steal- 
|ing away from his work, reckless of danger, I 
| sprang forward and crushed him under my feet, 
grinding him upon the ragged rock. The groans 
| of my wife now recalled me to her side, and to 
| the horrible reality of her situation. There was 
a dark livid spot oi her hand. and it deepened 
| into blackness as I led her away. We were ata 
| considerable distance from any dwelling; and 
| after wandering for a short time, the pain of her 
wound became insupportable to my wife, and she 
swooned away in my arms. Weakened and ex- 
hausted as I was, I yet had strength enough left 
to carry her to the nearest rivulet, and bathe her 
brow inthe cool water. She partially recovered, 
and sat down upon the bank, while | supported 
her head upon my bosom. Hour after hour 
passed away, and no one came near us,-and there, 
alone, in the great wilderness, I watched over, 
and prayed with her, and she died ! 

‘The old man groaned audibly as he uttered 
these words, and as he closed his long bony hands 
over his eyes, | could see the tears falling thickly 
through his gaunt fingers. After a momentary 
struggle with his feelings, he lifted his head once 
more, and there was a fierce light in his eyes as 
he spoke: — 

“But I have had my revenge. From that 
fatal moment I have felt myself fitted and set 
apart, by the terrible ordeal of affliction, to rid 
the place of my abode of its foulest-curse. And 
I have well nigh succeeded, The fascinating 
demons are already few and powerless.” 

Years passed since my interview with the rat- 
tlesnake hunter; the place of his abode has 
changed—a beautiful village rises near the spot 
ofour conference, and the grass of the church-yard 
is green over the grave of the old hunter. But 
his story is fixed upon my mind, and time, like 
enamel, only burns deeper the first impression. 
It comes up before me like a vividly remembered 
dream, whose features are too horrible for reality. 


J. G. Wurrrier. 





: Opinionative men believe nothing but what 
they can comprehend. 
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Love that Dicth Not. 

Love not alone the gay, 

The beautiful, the bright ; 
For youth will fade away, 

Like day-beams into night. 
But love the heart that’s pure, 

How plain soe’er the face : 
Such love wil! long endure— 

Such love cannot debase. 


Love not alone on earth, 
Those transient things of life, 
Who like the rainbow’s birth, 
Soon fade ’midst shadowy strife. 
But love the power that made 
All that to man is given 
Whose spirit doth pervade, 
The universal heaven. 


Love all things, great and small 
From man to tiny flower ; 
Created were they all 
By an Almighty Power. 
For “ God is Love,”’ we know, 
Whate’er may be our lot ; 
Tn life, then, let us sow 
The Love that dieth not. 





“ Collegiate Reforms. 

Presipent Waytanp, of Brown University, 
has issued an elaborate work on College Reform. 
Such a work from such a mind was much need- 
ed. The plan of improvement proposed, con- 
templates radical changes in the course of in- 
struction. It is proposed to raise $125,000 in 
order to carry into execution his designs. It is 
said the money will be forth-coming almost im- 
mediately, three individuals having promptly 
subscribed $20,000, each, toward the said sum. 

The following from the Christian Chronicle, 
will afford an outline of what is proposed asa 
change : 

I. Instead of four classes of students, each oc- 
eupying an entire year, it is proposed to have as 
many classes, as there are distinct subjects of in- 
struction. ‘The student ai his own or his guar- 
dian’s option, may join just such classes as are 
preferred—for which he may be fitted—may 
progress as rapidly as his abilities will enable 
him, dividing his time as now, between several 
branches cotemporaneously, or concentrating his 
efforts on one or two. In fine, this will leave 
each student very much to his own guidance, to 
mark out and follow the course which he prefers. 
Faithful and thorough examinations will be held 
at stated periods, when those who are proficients 
in any branch of education will be entitled to 
certificates of their attainments. When these 
are sufficiently numerons and satisfactory (so as 
by no means to let down the existing scale of re- 
quirements,) the individual may be admitted to 
the usual collegiate degrees. This plan will en- 
able young men to study that which they desire 
to learn thoroughly, much more fully than they 
now do, and to pass over slightly or omit alto- 
gether, what they deem of less use or interest; 
in some-instances to economize their time; in 
others, to occupy much more of it with advantage. 





placed on full salary. - Each will receive a com- 
paratively small sum with his appointment from 
the University. For the larger portion of his 
own classes. If his success in teaching renders 
him popular, and draws many pupils, his income 


tence, will, per force, be starved into resignation 
more promptly than is now sometimes secured. 

It is expected and proposed, that nearly every 
teacher will have two classes—one for the more 
thorough, and the other for the more superficial, 
so that both may be accommodated. It is pro- 
posed at once to more than double the number of 





| far better. In fine, the plan is to make the in 
| Scottish sense of the word. 

_ ILL The public, therefore, it is supposed, will 
| feel a livelier and more general in’erest in our 


II. The several professors will not. as now, be 


income, each will be dependent on the fees of his | 


will be large; while mediocrity and incompe- | 


the present professors; to teach all that is now }) 
embraced in the course of study laid down, and 
| much more, as well as to’ teach all these things || 


| stitution a real University in the German and }} 


— 
recent sickness, 8 receiving their congratulations 
_and listening proudly to their praises of the little 
| treasure, which lies asleep in its rocking bed at 
| her feet. The scene shifts, and the father is there 
with her alone, as the twilight deepens around 
them, while they are planning the future destiny 
of their child. 

Weeks pass.—The eyes of the young mother 
are sparkling with health, and the rose blooms 
again on her cheek, and the cares of pleasure and 
home engage her attention, and the father is once 
more mingling with the world, yet they find 

many opportunities each day to visit the young 
inheritor of life—to watch over his dreamless 
slumbers—to trace each other’s looks in his coun- 
tenance, and to ponder upon the felicity of which 
he is the bearer to them. 

Months pass.—The cradle is deserted, but the 
chamber-floor is strewed with play-things, and 

there is a little one loitering among them, whose 
\halflisped words, and hearty laugh and sunny 
countenance tell you that the entrance into life is 





| portals are opened to them, and more points are | 

offered where they meet their genial touch. Its | 
| thought that in this way, more generous bence- | 
factions will be calied forth, to endow adequately | 
those institutions which are really needed. 

This whole plan was very cordially entertain- 
ed by the corporation, and is now in the han1s of 
|a large committee, who will report upon it at a 
| future meeting. In the mean time the opinion of 
| men of large common sense may be freely ex- 
| pressed. One thing will be likely to strike the 
minds of all. Where clse but in free Rhode 
| Island, where antiquated dogmas have been re- 
| pudiated from the beginning, could such en ex- 
periment more properly be made ? 





Human Life, 
OR, THE FIRST AND LAST MINUTE. 

Minutes pass.—The anxious husband paces 
slowly across his study. He isa father; a man 
child is born untohim. Minutes pass—the child 
has been blessed by a parent, whom it cannot re- 
ecognize, and pressed to that bosom to which in- 
stinct alone guides it for sustenance—the young 
wife, too, has faintly answered to a husband’s 
questions, and felt his warm kiss on her forehead. 

Hours pass—The low moanings from the 
closely covered cradle tell of the first wants of 
its infant occupant. 
speaks of suffering around her, while her glad 
countenance says that the very suffering which 
she is trying to alleviate is a source of joy, and 
the nameless articles which, from time to time, 
she arranges on the hearth tell of a new claim. 
ant for the cour.esies and attentions of those who 
have progressed further on the pathway of ex- 
istence. 

Days pass.— Visitors are thronging the cham- 








ber, andthe mother, pale and interesting after her 


| halls of science; when so much more widely their | but the last prayers of the parents are uttered 


The quiet tread of the nurse | 


over a pathway of flowers. The cradle is empty, 


over the small crib, which stands by their own 
bedside, and their latest attention is given to the 
peaceful breathings of its occupant. 

Years pass.—Childhood has strengthened into 
boyhood, and boyhood has gamboled along into 
manhood. Qld connexions are broken—parents 
are sleeping in their graves—new intimacies are 
formed, a new home is about him, new cares dis- 
tract him. He is abroad, struggling amid the 
| business of life, or resting from it with those 
whom he has chosen from his own generation 
Time is beginning to wrinkle his forehead, and 
thought has robbed his looks of their gaiety, and 
study has dimmed his eyes. Those who began 
life after he had grown up, are fast crowding him 
out of it, and there are many claimants’upen his 
industry and love, for protection and support. 

Years pass.—His own children have become 

| men, and are quitting him, as he also quitted the 
| home of his fathers. His steps have lost their 
‘elasticity, his hand has become familiar with the 
_ cane, to which he is obliged to trust in his walks. 
He has left the bustle which fatigued him. He 
_ looks anxiously in each day’s paper among the 
| deaths—and then ponders over the name of an 
_ old friend, and tries to persuade himself that he 
| is younger and stronger, and hasa better hold on 
| life than any of his cotemporaries. 
Months pass.—He gradually diminishes the 
| circle of his activity. He dislikes to go abroad 
| where he finds so many new faces, and he grieves 
| to meet his former companions after a short ab- 
sence, they seem to have grown so old and infirm. 
Quiet enjoyments only are relished—a little con- 
versation about old times—a sober game—a reli- 
gious treatise—and his early bed, form for him 
the sum total of his pleasures. 


Weeks pass.—Infirmity keeps him in his 








chamber. His walks are limited tothe small 


a 
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space between his easy chair @hd his bed. His 
swollen limbs are wrapped in flannels. His sight 
is failing—his ears refuse their duty, and his cup 
is but half filled, since, otherwise, his shaking 


hand cannot carry it to his shrunken lips wihout |, 


spilling its contents. His powers are weakened 
—his faculties are blunted—his strength is lost. 
Days pass.—The old man does not leave his 
bed—his memory is failing—he talks, but cannot 
be understood—he asks questions, but they relate 
to the transactions of a former generation—he 
speaks of occurrences, but the recollection of no 
one around him can go back to their seenes—he 
seems to commune with comrades, but when he 
names them it is found that the waters of time 
and oblivion have long covered their tombs. 
Hours pass.—The taper grows dimmer and 
dimmer—the machinery moves yet more and 
inore slowly—the sands are fewer as they mea- 
sure the allotted span. The motion of those about 
him is unheeded, or becomes a vexation. Each 
fresh inquiry afier his health isa knell. The 


springs of life can no longer force on its wheels | 


—the “silver cord” is fast untwisting—the piteh- 
er is broken at the fountain—and time “ is a bur- 
then.” 
them not—his friends are near, but he does not 
recognize them. Thecircle is completed. The 
course is run—and utter weakness brings the 
cold damp, which ushers in the night of death. 

Minutes pass.—His breathings grow softer und 
lower—his pulse beats fainter and feebler. ‘Those 
around him are listening, but cannot tell when 
they cease. The embers are burnt out—and the 
blaze flushes not before it expires. His ‘three 
score years and ten” are numbered. Human 
life “is finished."—New England Galazy. 

Labor. 

The following remarks, under the head of 
“ Labor,” are taken from “ Chambers’ Informa- 
tion for the People,” a work which by no means 
belies its name: 

To some descriptions of persons, labor is irk- 
some. They are obliged, in their vocations, to 
use certain muscles, and those only. They re- 
peat the same act throughout the day. Their 
labor becomes tedious because it requires little or 
no action of the mind. To this numerous class 
we venture to offer a relief which is within the 
easy reach of many of them. It is well known 
that the nature of habit is such, that the hands 
will do what they have been accustomed to do, 
without any obvious attention, ard the mind is 
lefi to do what it will. The mind might be em- 
ployed, while the hands are busy, in pursuing 
some connected train of thought. Muscular ac- 
tion, so far from being an interruption to the ac- 
tion of the mind, may be made to assist it. Per- 
sons who think intently are often seen to have 
some habitual movement; and we have heard 
several persons acknowledge that their best ideas 
had come to them when they were engaged in 





His children are about him, but he heeds |) 


| some simple occasional duty, such as the folding 
| of paper, or the cutting of the leaves of a book. 
| The stir of body seems to produce a correspond- 
| ing stir of mind. The relief which we suggest 
is, that sedentary laborers should provide them- 
| selves with subjects for reflection, and exact of 
| their minds to attend to these subjects. By such 
| simple means the memory may be strengthened, 
the stock of knowledge may be greatly increased, 
and the mind surprisingly invigorated. One 
might begin this exercise by attempting to re- 
member, with the utmost precision, every act 
| done during the preceding day, and so go back 
| from day today. Better still would it be, if the 
| purpose were to see wherein one had not done as 

well as he might, and as he may wish he had 
| done. 


This exercise may be applied also to the 
' contemplation of subjects suggested by reading; 
and this contemplation will raise questions which 
will lead to the examination of books. There 
| may be hundreds of poets, philosophers and mo- 
ralists, at the work-benches in this country, who 
have no thought, of themselves, that they are 
such, It is in the power of any person who can 
read and understand the English language, to 
strengthen his memory, give himself an interest- 
ing employment and furnish himself with a rich 
fund of the truest philosophy, in this manner. 
He may commit to memory six lines, each suc- 
cessive day, of Pope’s Essay on Man, and on 
each day repeat all he had learned on preceding 
|days. On the 218th day he would be able to re- 
| peat the whole essay. This might be done with- 
out losing one moment of time, and without ma- 
| king the slightest error in one’s work. When 
| accomplished, it weuld be an intellectual treasure 
| for-which any man might be thankful, and of 
which he might be justly proud. The first ef- 
| forts may be discouraging, but perseverance will 
| ensure success. Every one who is accustomed 
to thinking can attest that most new subjects are 
at first confused and undefined; but they gradual- 
| ly diselose themselves, and fall into shape and or- 
| der, just as material substances, used on the work 
| bench and anvil, take that form, smoothness and 
| polish, by successive operations, which the work- 
man requires. 





Dog Makiug in London. 

This craft was once practiced in that great city, 
though with but limited and temporary success. 
The business had its origin in the great demand 
for pet dogs of certain breeds (principally Blen- 
| heim spaniels and small terriers, both Scotch and 
English,) taken in connection with the great mor- 
tality which marks the first year of canine exist- 
ence. If there were any statistics on such mat- 
ters, they would show us, there ia little doubt, 
that above one-third of the dogs bred for pets, 
and designed literally for the lap of fashion, die 
in their first year. The dog-dealers, not much 





relishing this deduction from their profits, were 
in the habit, not many years ago, of fitting the 

















| skins of their deceased favorites to the bodies of 
/a more hardy race. A breed of mongrels was 
| kept on band, doomed to be promoted in course 
of time to the cast-off finery of the defunct élé- 
| gantes. ‘This process was so ingeniously accom- 
"plished, that the fraud could be detected only by 
| the most minute inspection. We have seen one 
| of these puppy masqueraders so cleverly indued 
|| with the hide of a King Charles’s spaniel, as not 
| merely to preclude all likelihood of suspicion, but 
| to baffle any investigation that could be made 
| without exciting the animal’s outcries. The skin 
| was not only cut to measure, and carefully sewed 
| on, but was further attached by a powerful ce- 
| ment—and it is worthy of remark, that the ex- 
periment would have resulted in the speedy death 
| of any animal which does not, like the dog, per- 
| spire through the tongue, as the cement used 
_ must necessarily prevent any perspiration through 
the skin. Such living manufactures were gene- 
rally sold at the corners of the streets, and got 
_ rid of, if possible, out of band, for reasons too 
| obvious to mention. Dog-making may, however, 
now be considered as a branch that has become 
| extinct. That spirit of improvement in the eco- 
_nomy of manufactures, which of late years has 

tended so much to cheapen production, has had 
| its effect upon the dog trade as well as others, 
the professors of which have arrived at a conclu- 
sion, the soundness of which we have no logical 
reason to doubt—namely, that it is more remu- 
nerative to steal the animals in a genuine state, 
than to fabricate false ones at the cost of no 
small labor and ingenuity, which, after all, for 
want of speedy sale, may be frequently thrown 
away.—Chambers’ Journal. 


Game of Twenty Questions. 

This game consists in finding out your thoughts 
by asking twenty questions. The questions are 
to be put plainly, though in the alternative if de- 
sired; the answers also to be plain and direct. 
The object thought of should not be an abstract 
idea, or anything so occult, or scientific, or tech- 
nical, as not to be supposed to enter into the 
knowledge of the company, but something well 
known to the present day or to general history. 
It might be the name of any man or woman of 
ancient or modern renown; or any work or me- 
morial of art well known, but not a mere event, 
as a battle, for instance. The discovery, if made, 
is to be the result of sagacious inference from the 
questions and answers, not of signs passing, or 

Two persons (usually a gentleman and a lady) 
are chosen by the company, who fix in private upon 
f hocus pocus of any description. * * * * * * * * 
an article or subject. Two others are then chosen 
to endeavor to find out what is thought of; and 
this is to be done by asking only twenty ques- 
tions as to its nature and qualities. A fifth is 
usually selected as umpire, who is made acquaint- 
ed with the subject fixed on, and whose duty it 
is to see that all the answers shall be fair. The 
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answers are not to be such as are calculated to 
mislead; although, of course, it will be observed 
that the wider they are from the mark, the more 
difficult will the guessing be rendered. The fol- 
lowing game was played at our correspondent’s | 
house on a recent occasion (during the Queen’s | 
visit to Ireland, ) and it will afford a fair illustra- 
tion of the nature and manner of the game. 
Question. Does it belong to the animal, ve- 
getable, or mineral kingdom? 
Answer. To all three. 
. Is it a manufactured article? 


© 


. Always. 

. Is it in this room? 

No. 

. Is it in this city? 

No. 

. Is it useful, or merely ornamental? 
. Useful. 

(Here the idea struck the questioners that it 
was a vehicle of some sort; and they asked) 

Q. Is it ever used as a conveyance? 

A. It is. 

Q. Is it used as a conveyance by air, earth, or 
water ? 

A. On the earth. ‘ 

Q. What was the motive power? 

A. Various. 

Q. Is fire ever used in connection with its mo- 
tions? 

A. On some occasions it is. 

Q. Has it a chimney? 

A. No. 

Q. Have any of us seen it? 

A. Do not know whether you have or not. 

(We began to suspect that it had some con- 
nection with the prevailing topic, the Queen’s 
visit—so we asked) 

Q. Is it in Ireland? 

A. Yes. 

(We immediately thought of the state railway 
carriage. ) 

Q. Has it any glass in it? 

A. Yes. 

And at the fifteenth question, namely, “ Has 
it soft seats?” to which the answer was, “It 
has,” we guessed that it was the “Royal State 
Carriage of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway,” which had been brought to Ireland on 
purpose for the accommodation of the Queen, and 
were right. 

The game occupied upwards of an hour, du- 
ring which time, in the large company present, 
not one drop of wine was drank, and the most 
unflagging interest preserved.—N. Y. Eve. Post 
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A Good Man. 


I would walk 
A weary journey to the farthest verge 
Of the big world, to kiss that good man’s hand, 
Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art, 
Preserves a lowly mind, and to his God, 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 











Is a child in meek simplicity. 


A Sketch. 

We clip the following from the Washington 
correspondence of the Boston Courier. It is one 
of the best things of the kind we have seen. The 
Charcoal sketch of the leading traits of character 
of Clay and Benton is admirably and truthfully 
done: 


WasurneTon, April 18. 

The proceedings in the Senate yesterday are 
deserving of recital. So far as the debate went 
it was for the most part a war of giants. As to 
the pistoling, it was no war at all. 

We went in a little after 1 o'clock. Mr. Ben- 
ton had the floor, and was speaking in a mingled 
strain of humor, irony, broad caricature and 
energy, against the idea of mixing up California 
with the other subjects to be referred to Mr. Foote’s 
committee. He was sneering, sarcastic and biting. 
The immediate occasion of the debate was a plan 
that Mr. Clay had advised to cut the throat of all 
Benton’s amendments at one stroke of the razor. 
Mr. Benton had offered fourteen of them to the 
resolution appointing the committee on which he 
said he had determined to demand the yeas and 
nays, and also to debate them, so far as should be 
necessary. He likewise intimated at the time 
of offering them some days ago, that he might 
have to propose more, but of this he said, “de- 
ponent saith not, for deponent knoweth not.” On 
yesterday, Mr. Clay introduced a general propo- 
sition to negative all of the amendments at once, 
and all that might hereafter be offered, by a gene- 
ral declaration, that the Senate would not instruct 
the committee at all; Mr. Benton’s amendments 
being for the purpose of prescribing what the 
committee should and should not do. Mr. Clay 
having previously led the debate on the forma- 
tion of the committee, and having now presented 
his summary mode of killing off the protracted 
opposition threatened by Mr. Benton to its forma- 
tion, was of course a principal mark in Mr. Ben- 
ton’s sallies. And while the contumacious, in- 
trepid and able Senator from Missouri was very 
courteous in tone toward his equally intrepid and 
unflinching antagonist, his remarks to the general 
subject were very bitter and scorching. He 
handled the matter with the strength of a giant. 
And while, as a matter of taste, a good deal that 
he said might be excepted to, yet no one that heard 
him would deny the exhibition, on his part, of 
great strength, great pungency and great skill. 

Mr. Clay listened uneasily. He appeared 
savage and determined. His usual bland and 
facile countenance. so often looking as pleasant 
and changeable as the dimpled face of a lake, 
sparkling under a summer’s sun, was now like 
the surface of the same sheet of water, with black 
clouds lying close down upon it, and with its 
foamy ripples torn up by fierce gusts. He took 
the floor the moment Mr. Benton concluded.— 


His personal appearance was a specta™e. His 


face and head were flushed with a sort of gray- 





that iron grip which never fails to indicate 
fierce and determined purposes. His iron-gray 
hair hung loose like a roused lion’s mane well 
shaken, and altogether concealed his ears from 
sight. His small aristocratic looking hands 
| quivered with agitation. His face spoke a thou- 
_sand emotions. His black dress-coat hung loose 
about his person like a wrapper. His double- 
| breasted vest buttoned to his chin, with his gold 
| watch-guard dangling over his bosom, to the 
| handling of which his active fingers often resort- 
/ed, completed the tout ensemble ot his presence. 
| He went on with great animation in reply. He 
| wore the mein of a champion who felt his power, 
/and who was intensely determined to exert it and 
‘to triumph. He tossed his head, flashed fire 
| from his eyes, scowled fiercely, stamped convul- 
_sively upon the floor, shook thunders from his 
| tongue, and terrors from his countenance. The 
| Henry Clay of yesterday was the Great Lea-p 
_ER, bespeaking himself suited for any emergency 
,of peace or war. During the day he was on 
| his feet several times, and on each occasion show- 
| ed the same earnest and impassioned demeanor, 
Once he was called forth by Mr. Hale, who 
made a more happy effort than he usually does. 
Mr. Hale declared his belief that in the existing 
cogtroversy the South would triumph. His points 
were good, his manner less frothy than com- 
mon, and his rhetoric more pointed and effective. 
In his closing remarks he almost rose to genuine 
eloquence. Mr, Clay precipitated himself upon 
Hale with great temper and vehemence. But 
Hale’s positions were too impregnable to be car- 
ried, and the old veteran gained no success by his 
mettlesome onslaught. 

{t wasa singular sight throughout. Mar. Clay 
led the disunionists and the Democracy in gene- 
ral, while Benton headed the main Whig force, 
The sympathies of the Whig spectators were all 
with Benton, while Clay was the god of the 
Democrats. The Whigs admired and cheered 
the great expunger.. The Democrats idolized 
and glorified the great embodiment. Thus the 
world wags. Asa parliamentary match, it was 
just about equal. Benton’s knowledge, expe- 
rience, doggedness, resources and indomitable 
perseverance, can find no match in the Senate 
but Clay. Clay’s great and versatile powers in 
the tactics of legislation, as well as in debate, his 
remarkable assurance and dictatorial manner, is 
an overmatch for any body but Benton. They 
are alike intolerant, alike intrepid, alike impe- 
rious, alike unbending and indomitable. 








The Hydro-Electric Light. 

After a period of six years, employed in a se- 
ries of experiments, conducted upon the most 
philosophical principles, and continued with in- 
defatigable perseverance, Mr. Henry M. Paine, 
of Worcester, has completed his “ Magneto-elec- 
tric Decomposer,”—an ingenious apparatus for 





ish blood. His wide mouth compressed with 





evolying hydrogen and oxygen gasses from water, 
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by the agency of electricity, generated by me- || 
chanical means. The gases thus obtained may || 


Mr. Paine has also discovered a principle by 
which he can regulate the quantity of electricity 


be used for light, heat, and motive power, and ‘0 be discharged into the decomposing jar. A 


have already been practically tested for the two 


large machine has recently been perfected by Mr. 


first named purposes, on a considerable seale, | Paine of sufficient power to supply three thou- 


with wonderful effect. 

At his residence, on Tuesday evening, April 
23d, Mr. Paine exhibited the operation of his in- | 
vention to a number of gentlemen of Boston, and 
Worcester, some of whom have considerable ex- 
perience in the gas business, and others have 
taken great interest in plans and projects, having 
in view the production of artificial light at cheap- 
er rates than it can be furnished by the means 
hitherto employed by gas manufacturers. Mr- 
Paine had his house brilliantly lighted up, al- | 
though he used only one small burner for each | 
room. 
white, and so pure that the most delicate shades 
of blue and green in some colored prints could 
be instantly distinguished at a distance of sever- } 
al feet from the burner, (a common gas burner,) | 








which was supplied with gas from a pipe, whose || 


diameter did not exceed one-quarter of an inch. | 
At the same time that the light was being ex- 
hibited, the mode of using the gas for heating 
was also shown. A small jet of pure hydrogen, 
between two circular plates of iron, raised a few 
inches from the floor, was lighted, and in a few 
minutes an equal and genial heat was diffused 
throughout the apartment. Thus the astonished 


party had the light and heat together, supplied 


from the same source below, and their expres- 
sions of admiration were unbounded; nor were 
they abated when they were led down into the 
cellar to examine the exceedingly small machine 
by which the gas wasmade. The box containing 
it was about 18 inches square and eight in depth. 
We cannot give the details of the interior of the 
machine, but will simply state that, as its name 
indicates, it evolves magreto-electricity by pure- 
ly mechanical action. From the above mentioned 
box there ran flat copper wires into the deeom- 
posing jar, which was about two feet in height 
and six or eight inches in diameter, partly filled 
with water; in this jar, by the action of the 
electricity just spoken of, pure hydrogen gas 
alone was formed from the water, whence it pass- 
ed into two gasometers or reservoirs about the 
size of a barrel each. The pole, at which oxygen 
gas is liberated, on this occasion passed into the 
ground, so that hydrogen only was evolved by | 
the action of the machine. The process of car- 
bonizing the hydrogen for illumination is exceed- 
ingly simple, and was open to view; it is very 
cheap, so much so that Mr. Paine says that the 
cost of carbonizing the gas he has burned in his 
house in three burners, every evening for a week, 


The light was exccedingly strong and || 


_sand burners with gas; it is set up in the Wor- 
cester Exchange, and only occupies a space of 
three feet square by six inches in height. 

One cubic foot of water will make 2,100 feet 
of gas, and a weight of 67 lbs., falling nine feet 
in an hour, will make from this large machine 
1,000 feet of gas. The apparatus can be applied 
to gas works of any kind, and be used with any 
of the gas fixtures at present in fashion.— Boston 


|| Post. 





Dental Parasites. 

At a meeting of the American Academy, De- 
cember, 1849, a paper was read by Dr. H. I. 
Bowditch, on the animal and vegetable parasites 
|infesting the teeth, with the effects of different 
agents in causing their removal and destruction. 
Microscopical examinations had been made of the 
matter deposited on the teeth and gums of more 
than forty individuals, selected from all classes of 
| society, in every variety of bodily condition, and 





|| in nearly every case animal and vegetable para- 
|| sites in great numbers had been discovered. Of 


the animal parasites there were three or four 
| species, and of the vegetable one or two. In 
| fact, the only persons whose mouths were found 
to be entirely free from them, cleansed their teeth 
four times daily, using soap once. One or two 
of these individuals also passed thread in between 
the teeth to cleanse them more effectually. In 
all cases the number of the parasites was greater 
in proportion to the neglect of cleanliness. 

The effect of the application of various agents 
was also noticed. Tobacco-juice and smoke did 
not impair their vitality in the least. The same 
was also true of the Chlorine Toothwash, of pul- 
verized bark, of soda, ammonia, and various other 
popular detergents. The application of soap, 
however, appeared to destroy them instantly.— 
We may hence infer that this is the best and most 
proper specific for cleansing the teeth. In all 
cases where it has been tried, it receives unquali- 
fied commendation. It may be also proper to add 
that none but the purest white soap, free from 
all discolorations, should be used.—Annual of 
Scientific Discovery. 





New Scientific Discovery. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says: “ The scientific world has been in a state 
of commotion during the whole week, in conse- 
quence of the publication of the discovery of the 
long sought for secret of the fusion and crystali- 





has not yet amounted to one cent. The hydro- 
gen is used for the general purposes of light and 
heat, and the oxygen can also be secured in a 
second jar, and may be used with the hydrogen 














zation of carbon. The Sarbonne has been crowd- 
ed, for the last few days, to behold the result of 
this dis@™very in the shape of a tolerably sized 
diamond of great luster, which M. Desprezt, the 





to produce the “ calcium light” for light-houses. 


happy discoverer, submits to the examination of 

















every chemist or savan who chooses to visit him. 
He declares that, as long ago as last autumn, he 
had succeeded in producing the diamond, but in 


such minute particles as to be visible only 


through the microscope, and, fearful of raising 
irony and suspicion, he had kept the secret until, 
by dint of repeated experiments and great labor, 
he had completed the one he now offers to public 
view. Four solar lenses of immense power, 


(aided by the tremendous galvanic pile of the 


Sarbonne, have been the means of producing the 
result now before us. M. Desprezt holds him- 
self ready to display the experiment whenever it 
may be required. ‘The diamond produced is of 
the quality, known in the East as the black dia- 
mond, one single specimen of which was sold by 
Prince Rostoff to the late Duke of York, for the 
enormous sum of £12,000!” 





From the National Intelligencer. 
Globe Lightning at Sex. 

The occurrence of what is termed “ globe 
lightning” has rarely been witneseed at sea; 
and when such phenomena have been observed, 
they have seldom found any chronicle other than 
the “ logbook.” 

A recent instance, reported in the newspapers, 
suggests the communication of a rather remarka- 
ble exhibition of the kind, which somewhat as- 
tonished all hands on board the U. S. S.—while 
crossing the gulf stream in the winter of 1848. 

The weather, during the afternoon, was clear 
and pleasant, wind fresh from the southwest. 
Towards sunset, black clouds gathered in the 
northwest, and the ship was prepared for a vio- 
lent and sudden shift of wind. 

About 7 o’clock, the change of wind came in 
a tremendous squall from the northwest, accom- 
panied with heavy rain. ‘The yard-arms and 
mast-heads were immediately illuminated by those 
familiar meteors called by sailors corps sarto’s. 
Before these ghastly lights had vanished, a huge 
“globe of fire,” about the size of, and resembling the 
full moon when rising in a hazy horizon, made 
its appearance on the lee beam, and floated slowly 
toward the ship, dazzling the eyes of the beholders 
and slightly confounding many experienced 
nautical intellects, until, when apparently just 
above the mainmast, it burst exploding with the 
noise of an extensive few de joie of musketry. 
The fragments sailed aloft like myriads of rockets. 
and a smoke and a sulphurous smell] remained 
about the ship for some little time, so that it was 
difficult to get rid of the impression that fire had 
been communicated to the vessel; the main top- 
sail particularly, from the effect of the smoke and 
glare, seemed to be in flames. 

On examination, it was found that the ship had 
not sustained any injury, but two men were 
picked up insensible, who had been knocked down 
while standing by the pumps near the mainmast. 

Although the sudden appearance. amid the 
gloom and wildness of the storm, of this enor- 
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mous mass of electricity, its slow flight toward 
the ship; and its loud, startling, and fiery explo- 
sion overhead, may have made up a tableaw ap- 
proaching the sublime, yet it must be admitted 
that the sight was by no means productive of a 
comfortable state of feeling among the lookers on. 

It may be mentioned, also, that the situation of 
the ship herself, at this moment, did not contrib- 
ute in the least to an easy or indifferent view of 
things. 

At the time the wind shifted, the staple of the 
wheel ropes drew out of the barrel of the wheel ; 
the rudder became useless; the light in the bin- 
nacle got extinguished, and before resort could be 
had to relieving tackles, the ship had “ broached 
to,”? her main topsail shaking in the new wind 
abeam, and the old sea coming aboard over the 
stern and quarter, after the manner that high 
breakers roll upon the beach. 

It was just as the peril was passing away that 
the lunar like assailant appeared in the air, to add 
its effects to the accidents of the gale, and to the 
after occurrences of what befel during that mem- 
orable night. 

Wasuinerton, April 22, 1850. W. 





The Schoolmaster. 
BY J. WHITTIER. 

Jeremiah Paul was a short, round personage, 
with a quick, I had almost said a spiteful little 
grey eye—a bald head in front, and a short, stiff 
cue behind. He was a wonderful man to look 
at, and his history was no less so than his person. 
At one period he was the village schoolmaster— 
a rare pedagogue and Jearned being—it is said 
not only familiar with Dilworth’s spelling book 
and the psalter, but also with such difficult 
mathematical problems as are comprehended in 
the elementary principles of Pike’s arithmetic. 
It may be readily supposed that such a ripe and 
rare scholar would not be suffered to remain long 
in obscurity. His talents were not of an order 
“to blush unseen,” and accordingly in his fortieth 
year, he was honored with the office, and en- 
riched with the emoluments appertaining to no 
less a dignitary than a justice of the peace. 

But we are getting a head of our story, and 
with the reader’s permission, we will go back a 
few years, and introduce to him the wife of Mr 
Paul. She, too, was an uncommon character— 
a great, good-natured, handsome romp, who used 
to attend school on purpose, to use her own 
phrase, “to plague Master Jerry.” And, verily 
she was a plague! She used to bounce in and 
out whenever she pleased; she pinched the boys, 
inked the faces of the girls, and finally, to such a 
pitch did her audacity arrive, that she even pre- 
sumed to lay hands on the nicely powdered cue 
of the dominie himself! 

Jeremiah was leaning over his desk in a mus- 
ing attitude, engaged in profound mathematical 
calculation respecting the probable value of the 
tenant of his landlord’s pig-stye, when this out- 








rage took place. He had already placed the 
subject in a half dozen different attitudes before 


his mind’s eye, and was just on the point of com- |) 


mitting his lucubrations to the fragments of a 


slate upon which his elbow was resting, when a || 


vigorous jerk at the hairy appendage of his peri- 
cranium started him bolt upright in an instant, 
and drew from him a cry not unlike that of the 
very animal which was the subject of his scien- 
tific cogilations. 

Jeremiah did not swear—he was an exemplary 
and church-going pedagogue; but his counten- 
ance actually blackened with rage and anguish, 
as he gazed hurriedly and sternly around him; 


and the ill-suppressed laughter of his disciples || 


added not a little to his chagrin. 

“Who? who? who? I say!” 
articulate no more. 
passion. 

“That great ugly girl there, who pinches 
me so,” said a little ragged urchin, with a dirty 
face. 

Jeremiah confronted the fair delinquent; but 
it was plain, from his manner, that he had much 
rather have undertaken the correction of his 
whole school beside, than that of the incorrigible 
offender in question. His interrogating glance 
was met by a look, in which it would have been 
difficult to say whether good nature or impu- 
dence predominated. 

“Did you meddle with my cue?” said the 
dominie; but his voice trembled—his situation 
was particularlarly awkward. 

« ]—]—what do you suppose I want of your 
cue!’? and a queer smile played along her 
mouth—for a pretty one she had, and what is 
worse, the dominie himself thought so. Jere- 
miah saw that he was about to lose his authortty 
—he hemmed twice, shook his head at such of 
the rogues as were laughing immoderately at their 
master’s perplexity, and reaching his hand to his 
ferule, said— 


He could 
He was nearly choked with 


“ Give me your hand, miss.” His heart mis- 
gave him ashespoke. The fair white hand was 
instantly proffered, and as gently too as that of a 
modern belle at a cotillion party. Jeremiah took 
it—it was a pretty hand, a very pretty hand; and 
then her face—there was something in its expres- 
sion which seldom failed to disarm the peda- 
gogue’s anger. He looked first at her hand, 
then at her face, so expressive of a roguish confi- 
dence; then at his ferule—a rude heavy instru- 
ment of torture, entirely unfit to hold companion- 
ship with the soft fair hand held in durance before 
him. Never, in all the annals of his birchin 
authority had Jeremiah Paul experienced such 
perplexity. He lifted his right hand two or three 
times, and as often withdrew it. 

* You will not strike me?” said the girl. 

There was an artless confidence in these words 
and the tone in which they were uttered, that 
went to the heart of the pedagogue. Like Mark 


fierce leader of the Volscii before his own Vir- 
ginia, the dominie relented. 

“If L pardon you for this offence, will you 
| conduct yourself more prudent in future ?” 

“T hope I shall,” said the prudent young lady, 
| and the master evinced his affectionate solicitude 
| for the welfare of his pupil, by pressing the hand 
he had imprisoned; and the fair owner expressed 
| her gratitude for such condescension, by return- 
| ing the pressure, 

They were married just six months afterward. 
| So much for lenity in school discipline. 





| 

| Another Mammoth Cave. 

| A Milwaukie correspondent of the Hartford 
| Courant gives this description of a Western Cave: 
| It has long been known that near Madison, 
the capitol of our State, and 90 miles west of 
| this place, there was a cavern of considerable 
/extent; but it has never been extensively ex- 
_plored, until a couple of weeks ago. Then a 
| party of five men, headed by Howel Lumley, 
| Esq., a member of our State Legislature, and, as I 
/am informed, a man of veracity, arranged for a 
full exploration of the cave, taking with them 
rations for a week’s absence, a canoe and other 
_needful provisions. Mr. L. has just published in 
the Madison Argus, a letter of three columns, 
détailing generally the adventures and discove- 
ries of the party. Some facts which he states 
‘are sufficiently startling, wonderful, and even 
sublime. . 


“The party were in the cave near five days, 
| during which they were constantly progressing, 
except so much time as was necessary to recruit 
their exhausted energies, and when, after explor- 
| ing in all directions, they finally emerged from 
| the cave, it was by another opening which they 
| discovered, some miles distant from that by 
| which they entered. Mr. L. speaks of the ex- 
| traordinary vastness of the cavern at different 
| points, its great width, and in one place he sup- 
| posed the height to be full 70 feet; his impres- 
‘sion is, that it extends over much of the two 
counties of Dane and Iowa, and he is enthusias- 
tic when he refers to the novelties, curiostties and 
great mineral wealth which abound within this 
mammoth of a cavern. 

“At one point of their route they traversed 
over and among large masses and blocks which 
they supposed to be rock, but which proved, on 
examination, to be galena—lead ore of fine qual- 
ity; this was spread over a surface of three 
miles. The party concluded there could not be 
less than 200,000 tons of it. Fine specimens of 
copper ore were discovered, and at one point 
eleven ounces of nitrate’of silver were found.— 
Crystals were abundant, and calcareous incrusta- 
tions, stalactites and stalagmites, of large size, 
abundant ; of the two latter, one or two of im- 
mense labyrinths were discovered. During this 
subterranean journey, the party came to a very 
considerable waterfall, the roar of which, long 
before they reached it, had attracted their notice. 
At the foot of this they discovered a lake of con- 
siderable dimensions, and which in their canoe 
they partially explored. The greatest depth 
they discovered on sounding this lake, was thir- 








Antony before the beautiful Cleopatra, or the 


ty-seven feet four inches.” 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
It is a settled principle in regard to all agencies, that 
the zeal and fidelity of the agent will be proportioned to 
the care and enlightened interest, with which his pro- 
ceedings are superintended and encouraged by the prin- 
cipal. Very few persons are sufficiently upright, 
zealous and disinterested, to be intrusted for a long 
time with an agency, which no human eye supervises. 
The agent, however faithful, intelligent and devoted, 
still needs the animating and encouraging assurance, 
that his labors are known and appreciated, and that he 
is not left to pursue his solitary and exhausting toils, 
without sympathy or approbation. The teacher is em- 
ployed in one of the most delicate, difficult and impor- 
tant tasks, which, in the arrangements of Providence, 
is committed to human hands;—and upon enlightened 
and faithful execution of which, depend, in a great 
measure, the prosperity and glory of our beloved coun- 
try, the happiness and dearest interests of our children. 
It is, therefore, the highest interest, the imperative 
duty, of the State to provide for its schools, the wisest, 
most vigilant, thorough and searching supervision with- 
in its power. 








Among the various systems and modes of supervision 
which have been proposed, or put in practical operation 
and thoroughly tested, none have been found more use- 








ful and efficient, than that by State, District, or County 
and Town Superintendents. 

The appointment of these officers, and especially 
of State and District Superintendents, is earnestly 


struction throughout the State. They sliould, therefore, 
receive the early and deliberate consideration of the 
Legislature. 

In creating the office of State Superintendent, great 
care should be taken, that the mode of appointment be 
such as to secure the selection of an able and judicious | 
incumbent, a man of fair, scientific attainments, general 
intelligence, and above all, a man of moral worth, 
great experience, and acknowledged reputation as a 
practical, successful teacher, with some knowledge of | 
our civil jurisprudence. | 

Among the general duties of the State Superinten- | 
dent, the following may be enumerated, viz: To visit as | 
many of the counties and large towns in the State as | 
practicable, and deliver addresses before the people, with 
a view to enlist their feelings, and secure their active | 
co-operation in the important work of school reform; 
To encourage and stimulate trustees and school exami- | 
ners to a more punctual, earnest, faithful and fearless | 
discharge of their important duties; To meet the teach- 
ers in State and county conventions, and at institutes, 
animate their exertions, enlighten them upon the best 
methods of organizing schools, and of communicating | 
instruction, and to exemplify before them the best 
methods of teaching. 

Among the duties of the District or County Superin- | 
tendents, the following may be mentioned, viz:— 

To visit schools, give counsel and instruction as to | 
their management, point out errors and suggest the pro- | 


the science and art of teaching; to examine teachers, 
and hold institutes; to inquire into all matters relating 
to the government, discipline, course of instruction, 
studies, text books,condition of school houses, &c.; To 
advise and counsel with parents and school officers in 
relation to their duties, especially in relation to the 
selection of suitable sites for, and the erection there- 
on, of school houses of attractive external appearance, 
of internal finish, convenience and adaptation ;—To rec- 


desired by the most enlightened friends of popular in- | 
| 
| 














ommend to teachers and school visitors whatever may 
promote sound education, elevate the character and 
qualifications of teachers, improve the means of in- 
struction, and advance the interests of the schools at 
large; and to gather up, as they pass from town to town, 
or from county to county, all the improvements in the 
principles and modes of teaching, which may be found in 
particular schools, and then distribute them all over the 
county and district, so that all improvements, all useful 
information on the great subject of education, which 
are now local, may become universal, and that correct 
views on this all-important subject, may be multiplied 
by the number of minds capable of understanding them. 

The duties of a State Superintendent may be classed 
under three heads or subdivisions, viz: 

1. statistical ; 2. judicial; 3. supervisory, or. visitorial; 
This first class of duties are, to prepare and distribute 
to the proper school officers throughout the State, suita- 
ble blank forms for making the various reports, that 
may be required of them; to receive, collate and distri- 
bute, in such manner as may accord with the provisions 
of the school laws and other legislative requisitions, 
educational statistics; to make an annual report to the 
General Assembly of such siatistics, facts and sugges- 
tions as may be deemed of general utility; to digest plans 
for the organization and government of the various 
grades of schools, and distribute the same among the 
schoolsand school boards and school officers of the State. 

His second class of duties are, to give instructions and 
prepare forms for conducting all official proceedings, and 
distribute the same to school officers; to decide all cases 
that may come before him, on appeal or otherwise, from 
the acts and proceedings of subordinate school officers; in 
short, to see that all the school laws, the whole school 
system, are carried out in their true spirit and vigor. 

His third class of duties are those of a general school 
visitor, and have already been explained, as far forth as 
may be necessary or proper in an exposition of his 
general duties. 

The duties of the District Superintendents have al- 
ready been specified in general terms. They may be 
summed up as follows, to wit:—To inspect teachers; 
visit schools, hold teachers’ institutes; gather up and 
dissseminate valuable information throughout his entire 
district, upon whatever appertains to a teacher’s duties; 
make abstracts of the reports of town and county school 
Boards or officers, and forward the same, with a report 
of his own doings, to the State Superintendent. 

The dut'es of a County Superintendent are nearly of 
the same character with those of the District Superin- 
tendent, only more circumscribed in respect of territo- 


|| rial jurisdiction, and of subordinate grade. Those of the 
|| city and town Superintendent are still more limited in 
|| these respects, but of the same general nature. 


It may be well to state before closing this article, that 


| we regard the “‘ Act” for the appointment of a State 
|| Board of Public Instruction as materially defective in 
|| some of its provisions, and injudiciousin others. Upon 


the most mature deliberation, and after numerous con- 
sultations with those who have made the matter of the 
general supervision of schools, one of continued observa- 
tion and investigation, for years, we have settled down 


|| under the conviction: 1. That it is injudicious to require 


the State Superintendent to leave the office at the expi- 


|| ration of one year, without the possibility of returning 
per remedies; to hear classes, encourage teachers to | 


visit each others’ schools and interchange views upon | be, till the lapse of four years. 


| 


him to that office, however capable and efficient he may 


2. That it is not good policy for the Legislature to tie 
up its hands so, that it cannot prevent the District Su- 
perintendent from passing into the office of State Super- 
intendent, however incompetent or inefficient his four 
years’ service may have shown him to be. 

3. That the Act is defective in not making special 
provision for those cities and towns which are under a 
special and distinct school law and organization. Sec- 
tion 6 of said Act declares, “that each applicant for a 


























certifidate to teach a common school, under the school 
laws of the State, shall pay the clerk of the County 
Board of Examiners, upon the receipt of such certifi- 
cate, signed and countersigned, as provided in the fore- 
going section, the sum of one dollar,” &e. “But no 
teacher shall receive payment from the public funds for 
tuition, except on presentation of his or her certificate.” 

Now, the teachers of the Cincinnati schools, for in- 
stance, are not examined by a county, but a city Board 
of Examiners; and the repealing clause of the Act does 
not obviate the difficulty; for there are about one hun- 
dred and fifty teachers employed in the said city schools, 
who receive monthly payments for their services; besides, 
changes are made every few days, some resign from ill 
health, some to get married, some to move away, and 
others to embark in a different business; so that a city 
Board of Examiners, holding frequent meetings seems 
indispensible. The plan proposed by said Act,-would 
produce serious inconvenience, if not prove utterly im- 
practicable. There are other provisions in the “ Act,” 
that require some modification, but as this article is 
already prolonged far beyond our original design, we 
leave the discussion of them for a future number. 
The proposition is, therefore, respectfully submitted, 
whether the State Superintendent, should not be 
appointed for three years. This would prevent the 
instability always consequent upon frequent changes, 
and leave the appointing power free to re-appoint the 
State Superintendent, or to select the district Superin- 
tendent, who had proved himself most competent and 
most efficient, or to choose some other eminent indi- 
vidual. 

It is also gravely submitted, whether the mode of 
raising funds to defray the expenses of the Board of In- 
struction, provided by said Act, is the appropriate one. 
It seems to us that, to tax all teachers alike, whether 
male or female, rich or poor, the recipients of high or 
low salaries, is both ill-judged, and somewhat oppressive. 





V Normal Schools, 

It is admitted, at least, by intelligent, reflecting phi- 
lanthropists, that upon the virtue and knowledge of the 
people, must mainly depend the prosperity and perma- 
nency of the happy form of government under which 
we live; that upon no other basis can the superstruc- 
ture of freedom be successfuly reared ; but resting upon 
this, it would resist alike the encroachments of a foreign, 
or the machinations of a domestic foe. 

If this is sound doctrine, the conclusion seems to 
be irresistible, that one of the highest duties, as well 
as noblest privileges of a self-governed people, is, to 
build up a wide-spread, judicious system of universal 
education,—a system worthy of enlightened, patriotic 
statesmen to give, and of a great nation to receive. 

To establish and carry into practical and successful 
operation such a system, must evidently. be the joint 
work of the legislature which organizes and superintends 
the people who employ, and the instructors who teach. 
In framing the organic school law, provision should be 
made, not only for the establishment, maintenance, and 
wise supervision of a sufficient number of properly 
graded schools, for the thorough education of every child 
in the land, but also for the creation, ample endowment, 
and proper management of one or more State Normal 
Schools. The opinion is now pretty generally entertain- 
ed by intelligent educators, that our public school sys- 
tem cannot be brought up to the point of exceilence de- 
manded by the nature of our political institutions, with- 
out a more special training or preparation of teachers 
for their difficult and responsible office, than they have 
ever yet received;—that teachers, like those engaged in 
other trades and professions, need the instruction, and 
the skillful and enlightening supervision of a master 
workman,—need to go through the practical details of 
teaching, under his vigilant and practical eye. 

In behalf of the creation and ample endowments, by 
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the State, of a suitable number of Normal Schools, the |! 


following reasons, in addition to what has already been 
said, may be assigned, viz : 

1. Education is an art, and, therefore, demands a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the means or processes, by 
which it is to be conducted, and great skill in the detail 


and application of those means for its successful prose- || 


cution. 
2. Education is a science, founded on the nature of 


man; and that science must be deduced, as well from || 
the study of that nature, as from the collective expe- | 
rience of mankind; and, therefore, a teacher should }) 





possess a knowledge of the human mind as the subject | 
of improvement, and a knowledge of the means best 
adapted wisely to unfold, guide and strengthen its grow- 
ing faculties. 

3. If it is absurd for a man to practice law or medi- 
cine, without any special study or instruction preparato- 
ry to his profession, so it is absurd in itself—fraught with 
danger to the subject, and with presumption in the 
operator, for one to attempt, without previous prepara- 


tion, to educate a child, so that when he becomes a man, || 
all his various faculties and powers shall have a relative || 


and proportionate activity and vigor. 


4. That Normal Schools, established on right princi- |, 


ples, are the appropriate ones to give this specific train- 
ing, this enlightening preparation is evident from the 
following considerations. In such a school the pupils, 
besides pursuing those subjects of study which they will 
be required to teach, and receiving lectures on the theory 
of their art, are actually exercised in the presence of the 
professor, in making a practical trial of the various meth- 


ods of communicating iustruction and conducting exer- || 
cises ; and all possible pains is taken to inspire them with 


high and enthusiastic notious of the dignity and impor- 
tance of their office. 
5. Such schools are most likely to introduce improve- 


ments in teaching, because they are able to command || 


the highest and most cultivated talent,—men of expe- 
rience, learning and practical skill. Besides, in such 


schools, all the energies, and inventive powers, and tact || 


of the teachers are directed to the one grand object. 
6. It is the businesss of a Normal School to develope 


the science, or philosophical principles on which the || 


work of education is to be conducted ; to teach the art, 
or manner in which those principles are to be applied; to 
collect facts, to educe principles, to diffuse a knowledge 
of improvements, to submit the views of men who have 
thought much upon this subject, to those who have 
thought but little; to send out missionaries to every 


county and town in the State, who shall diffuse both || 


the art and the science of teaching more widely through 
our community than they ever yet have been, and thus 


give that impulse and scope to the law of progress in || 
education which is given in all other enterprises or pro- |) 


fessions. 
7. The common schools are altogether inefficient for 
this purpose, or at least most of them; and it must be 


idle to think, that minds already deadened by studying || 
in common schools under incompetent teachers, can be || 


the means of awakening those schools to a new life; 
besides, whenever schools furnish their own teachers 
for al ing period of time, there is a strong tendency to- 
wards mechanical and monotonous modes of instruc- 
tion ; they never will fire themselves with the spirit of 
self improvement;—they never can shake off through 
means furnished by themselves, the paralysis and stupor 
which now chills and deadens them. 


8. High schools and academies, alone, cannot fully 
accomplish the work, for the reason that they do not 
make adequate provision for exercising the pupils in the 
Practice of teaching ; in most cases, too, they are en- 
gaged too exclusively in studies other than those which 
are taught in the common schools ; while in a know- 
ledge of the latter they are often quite deficient, or, at 


Again, the theory and practice of teaching, instead of 
being kept constantly before the pupils, as in a Normal 
School, is only a subject of occasional discussion ; and 
the pupils who are candidates for the TeacHeER’s profes- 
sion, by mixing with those who are aiming at some of 
the learned professions, lose the ambition which they 
once had to become good teachers, or exchange it for a 
desire to enter some other prefession, which promises 
| more fame, more laurels, or more emoluments. 
| 9. These schools do not sufficiently exercise the ability 
of the pupil to impart knowledge, to wake up mind, to 
govern and influence the feelings and dispositions of 
those who may be placed under their charge, when they 
shall go forth to exercise the sacred office of teacher. 

10. They do not sufficiently enlighten and instruct 
their pupils in regard to the various methods of teaching, 
| and in the most effectual plans for organizing and disci- 

plining schools, so that when they go forth to dispense 

the blessings of education to others, they shall be mis- 

sionaries, not only of judicious methods, but possess 
| that enlightened zeal and enthusiasm for their calling, 
which shall quicken and rouse others to a more efficient 
, and zealous discharge of the responsible work commit- 
| ted to their hands. 
11. A Normal School, if properly established and 
| endowed, is susceptible of a division into departments, or 
professorships ; and hence, each teacher, or professor can 
devote all his skill, talents aud energies, to a single de- 
partment or branch of the profession. His reading, his 
observation, his experiments, his ingenuity, his inventive 
powers, can all be employed in perfecting his pupils in the 
art of teaching a single subject. Such adivision of labor 
must necessarily result in great and decided improve- 








| Normal School is to our professiion, what the medical 
| college with its dissecting room, clinical lectures and 
| laboratory, is to the student of medicine. 

[2. A Normal School tends most essentially to create 
| among teachers an esprit du ceur, sympathy and feeling, 
| a concert of action, a disposition to aid each other in 
the great work of educational reform. Educated in the 
| same school, and having the great bond of brotherhood 
cemented by kindred pursuits, objects, sentiments, and 
thoughts, they will be more likely to go forth with pur- 
| poses too high and noble to allow them to descend to a 
|| practice which has too often degraded, and still is, to 
some extent, degrading our profession. We allude to 
the practice of endeavoring to obtain place, rank, and 
consideration, by disparaging those who seem to stand 
in our way. 

In Normal Schools more attention is paid to mental 
and moral philosophy, than is usual in Acadamies and 
High Schools. The intellectual faculties and the moral 
| susceptibilities are made more the subjects of searching 
investigation —The mind, as a subject of education, is 
more profoundly studied; the natural order and pro- 
gression in the development of its faculties, are more 
| duly considered; the means by which every power is 
brought into action, strengthened or enfeebled, are to- 
| pics of more frequent discussion; in short, great pains 
| are taken in such schools to enable the pupils to become 





conscience, and the means of reaching it;—to under- 
stand the influence of motive, and the number and na- 
ture of a child’s faculties and their related objects;—to 
comprehend the principles of mental and moral action; 
—to find out the avenues to the human heart;—to as- 
certain how to remove prejudice,—to conciliate affec- 
tion, and excite attention;—to soothe or arouse, to in- 
flame or allay, to restrain or hurry on to action. 

These are among the means made use of in Normal 


the materials with which they have to deal; that they 





least, unskilled in the correct methods of teaching them. 





time, and with the right pressure. 





ments in thorough and practical teaching. In short, a || 


| well versed in human nature;—to know the power of 


Schools, to qualify teachers for their high vocation, that 
they may duly understand the nature and delicacy of 


may know how to touch the right spring, at the right 


Report of the State Superintendent of Schools in 
Ohio for 1849. 

This Report has just been issued from the office of 
the Printer. From it we learn, that Reports more or 
less full were received from all the counties in the State 
except five. The following topics are discussed in the 
body of the Report; 1. The statistics of schools, as re- 
ported for 1848. 2. School’ Funds. 3. The necessity 
| of a revision of the School Laws. 4. The importance 
| of a supervision of schools by the County Superinten- 
| dents. 5 The need of aState Superintendent. 6. The 

importance of Education; an abstract of the address 
delivered by Mr. Galloway, before the State Teachers’ 
| Association. The Appendix contains the usual Tabular 
| Reports; the Act for securing returns of the Statistics 
| of Common Schools; full reports from the Superinten- 
| dent of Schools in Astabula county, and the Auditor 
| of Licking county, and extracts from the Reports of 
several counties; and a Report from the Superintendent 
of public schools of Columbus. 
The number of children and youth enumerated in the 
fall of 1849, was 796,199; the sum apportioned to the 
several counties was $293,158.86. The number of 
whole and fractional districts, 10,806; number of schools 
| 11,075; number of teachers, male, 7,905, female 4,374, 
| total, 12,279; number of scholars enrolled, males 203,738, 
| females 153,870), total 357,608; number in average daily 
| attendance, 318,256. Amount of wages paid to teach- 
|ersfrom public funds, $444,785.97: to males $350,- 

661.98, to females $94,124.99; amount paid from other 

sources $104,322.92, to males $85,145.33, to females 
| $19,177.59; total paid to teachers, $549,109.89. 








Num- 
_ of months common schools have been taught, 40,2903, 
by m@les 28,31837, by females, 11,972; school houses 
built 158; cost of building $36,442,53; building funds 
raised by tax $45,506,49. 

But as the Reports from many counties are imper- 
fect, the Superintendent estimates that the number of 
school districts is at least 12,000; the number of persons 
employed in teaching, 14,000; and the scholars enrolled 
in the schools 500,000. 

The sum to be apportioned to the counties for the 
present year is $295,050.81; quite too small asum, cer- 
tainly, for the State of Ohio to devote yearly to the edu- 
cation of nearly 80,000 youth. 

The Superintendent urges again the necessity of an 
entire revision of the School Laws. This subject has 
been so often presented and its importance so clearly 
shown, and the absolute necessity of such a revision is 
so universally acknowledged, that it would seem that 
not a single session of the Legislature would be allowed 
to pass without making provision for its accomplish- 
ment, still the work is not done. Thus, from year to 
year, has this great interest, the school system of the 
State, affecting, as it does, directly, one quarter of our 
entire population, and exerting upon the present and all 
future generations of youth, an influence which no lan- 
guage can adequately describe, and no finite mind can 
estimate, been passed by, and made to give place to local 
legislation affecting only the property of a few scores of 
individuals! 

The importance of an efficient supervision of com- 
mon schools by county Superintendents, and the para- 
mount importance of having at least one State Superin- 
tendent, are clearly and forcibly set forth. 

The portion of Mr. Galloway’s address contained in 
the report, will be read with interest throughout the 
State, and it is‘to be hoped the report will Have a wide 
circulation. 











Elocution an Exercise. 
The subjoined exercise is composed of extracts from 
some half a dozen celebrated speeches, delivered on very 
memorable occasions by orators of high renown. The 











predominant sentiments are, strong assurance, firm re- 
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solve, determined purpose, and solemn warning. The 
delivery requires slow time, grave style, great force, 
orotund and pectoral quality, earnest, and sometimes 
veh nt, expr 

The extracts may be spoken by two pupils, responsive 
to each other, and standing on opposite sides of the 
room. A principal object te be effected by an exercise 
like the following, is the acquisition of the “ orotund quali- 
ty;” by which is meant the “pure tone,’’ deepened, 
enlarged and intensified, for the more earnest and vehe- 
meut expression of strong emotion or deep conviction. 
It is something more than loudness of tone. It is a rich 
volume of trumpet sound. To obtain this quality of 





voice, the pupil must breathe deep, give a full expan- || 


sion to his chest, a very free egress to the breath, and, 
by its larger volume of sound, and greater emissive force, 
use more breath in the production of sound, than is or- 
dinarily done, taking care to use the larynx so skillfully, 
that every particle of air passing through it, be convert- 
ed into sound. Such exercises, practiced skillfully, and 
at regular intervals, will soon produce volume and pu- 
rity of tone, and enable the pupil to express the utmost 
depth, intenstiy and sublimity of emotion. It must not 
be forgotten, that, when passion rouses or inspires the 
soul, the intense excitement of feeling then demands, 
that volume and force should predominate in expression. 
Purity of tone must, indeed, even in such cases, be pre- 
served, to constitute that utterance which, while it as- 
sumes an intense energy, still indicates in the pure 
quality of the vocal sound, the delight which the soul 
feels in the consciousness of powerful action. But the 
properties of voice which, in these circumstances, pre- 
dominate in the utterance, and fall most impressively on 
the ear, are volume and energy, combined with ample 
resonance in the throat and chest. 


EXTRACTS. 


A. Yes, fellow citizens, I repeat it, you yourselves are 
the contrivers of your own ruin. 

B. I tell you, though you, though all the world, 
though an angel from heaven, should declare the truth 
of it, I could not believe it. 

A. Whatever be our fate, be assured, be assurep, this 
declaration will stand. 

B It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of 
God, it shall be my dying sentiment; independence now, 
and independence FoREVER. F 

A. We may not live to the time when this declaration 


shall be made good. We may die; die colonists; die slaves; | 


die, it may be, ignominiously, and on the scaffold ; be it so, 
BE IT 80. 

B. All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I 
hope in this life, I am now ready to stake upon it; and, 
leave off as 1 began, that, live or die, survive or perish, 
I am for the declaration. 

A. If it be the pleasure of Heaven, that my country 
shall require the poor offering of my life, the victim 
shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacrifice,—come 
when that hour may. 

B. But while I do live, let me have a country, or at 
least the hope of a country, and thata free country. 

A. Let the consequences be what they will, I am de- 
termined to proceed. The only principles of public con- 
duct which are worthy of a gentleman, or a man, are to 
sacrifice estate, ease, applause, and even life, at the sa- 
cred call of his country. 

B. I stand in the presence of Almighty God, and of 
the world, and I declare to you, that if you lose this char- 
ter, never, ; no, NEVER, will you get another. We are 
now, perhaps, arrived at the parting point. Here, even 
here, we stand on the brink of fate. Pause! for Heaven's 
sake, Pause! 

A. Our enemies may, if it be God’s will, gain our 
barren and rugged mountuins. But like our ancestors of 
old, we will seek refuge in wilder and more distant soli- 
tudes, and when we have resisted to the last, we will 


starve in the icy wastes of the glaciers. Ay! men, wo- 
men and children, we will be frozen into annihilation to- 
gether, ere one free Switzer will acknowledge a foreign 
| master. 
B. I hope, sir, that gentlemen will deliberately survey 
| the awful isthmus on which we stand. They may bear 
| down all opposition. They may carry the measure trium- 
| phantly through this house; but if they do, sir, in my 
| humble judgment, it will be a triumph of the military 
| over the civil authority,—a triumph over the powers of 
this house; and I pray, sir, that it may not prove, in its 
| ultimate effects and consequences, a triumph over the liber- 
| ties of the people. 

A. Sir, in the most express terms, I deny the compe- 
tency of parliament to do this act. I warn you, do not 
dare to lay your hand on the Constitution. I tell you, 
| that if circumstanced as you are, you pass this act, it 

will be a nullity, and that no man in Ireland will be 
bound to obey it. I make the assertion deliberately, 
and call on any man who hears me, to take down 
my words. 

B. I shall place myself on the extreme boundary of 
my right, and bid defiance to any arm that would move 
me from my ground. Thishigh, constitutional privilege 
I shall defend and exercise within this house, and without 
this house, and in all places: in time of peace, in time 

| of war, and at all times. Living, I shall assert it, dying, 
| I shall assert it. 

A. It is vain that you hope, by fear and terror, to ex- 
tinguish the native British fire—The more sacrifices,— 
| the more martyrs you make, the more numerous the sons 





| of liberty will become. They will multiply like the 
Hydra, and hurt vengeance on your heads. Let others 
| act as they will, while J have a tongue or an arm, they 
| shall be free. ; 





The Study of Languages. 


Gencempre’s Metnop or StupyING THE 
Frenew. Cincinnati. E. D. Truman. 1850. 
One of the first things, in the acquisition of a new 
| language, is an accurate knowledge of its words and 
idiomatic phrases. That method of instruction and 
| study, therefore, which puts the student soonest in pos- 
session of a large portion of the words and phrases 
'which constitute the staple of the language studied, 
| without vitiating or enervating his habits of study, is 
the best. 
There are, we know, grave objections to interlinear 
| translations, as books on this plan have ordinarily been 
| coustructed. The same objections hold good, to a cer- 
| tain extent, against viva voce, or oral translation, by the 
teacher. Henve the views of Milton, Locke, the Abbé 
L’Olivet, Hamilton, Jaccotot, Lubin, Paguini, the Abbé 
| Radonviliers, and others, though based upon sound 
| philological principles, have, to this hour, failed to be 
justly appreciated. It is, indeed, the misfortune of al- 
most all the improvements in education, especially those 
which strike boldly off from the beaten track, that they 
are more or less embarrassed by pretensions so extrava- 
| gant, as to overtask and shock the credulity of people 
| of cautious and sober judgment, and sometimes to pro- 
voke the prejudice, jealousy, or sarcasm of the old 
and decaying part of mankind. That an age or two 
passes away, before what is really excellent in an educa- 
tional system or method, is seized upon by some ear- 
nest and ripe scholar, divested of what was extrinsic 
and embarrassing, and at a moment when it has become, 
and is really felt to be, a desideratum, is commended to 
judicious, practical educators, in such a way as toclaim 
attention and respect, and to secure a large and widely 
useful place in sound and right educational culture. 
We do not feel quite sure that this remark will be 
found entirely applicable to Mr. Gengembre’s modifica- 
tion of the method of interlinear translation in the ac- 











quisition of the French. But we greatly misjudge, it 














there is not, at present, an earnest demand for some judi- 
cious application of the natural method of acquiring lan- 
guage, not only to the modern but the classic tongues, 

In constructing his interlinear translation of the first 
two books of Fenelon’s Télémichus, Prof. Gengembre 
claims, and so faras we know, justly, the merit of a 
novel and important idea; viz. that of omitting in the 
progress of the work, every word which has been once 
already translated. The learner finds to his surprise 
and pleasure, that after having studied thoroughly the 
first two books, he has really mastered so large a por- 
tion of the staple of the language, that heis able to read 
the subsequent books with little aid from the dictionary 
or grammar. 

In adhering so closely to his plan of never repeating 
word already translated, we are not certain that Mr. Gen- 
gembre has not overlooked the important principle, re- 
petitio mater studiorum. We should have preferred a full 
and exact literal translation of the first half dozen pages, 
and thereafter frequent repetition of certain words and 
idiomatic phrases, with more copious-foot notes through- 
out the work. The simplicity of the plan might, with 
these additions, have been preserved, and while the 
work would have been more useful to learners of the 
language, it would have been more satisfactory to 
scholars. 

The succinct grammatical treatise at the close of the 
book is, on the whole, judicious and admirable for the 
beginner; though, for ourselves, we could wish that he had 
made it somewhat more full. The whole work, how- 
ever, is ingeniously and cleverly done, and if the de- 
mand for such aid as it offers, be really such as we take 
it to be, the work will be eagerly seized upon, and widely 
used in private classes. and in those schools and col- 
leges in which the French language is taught. 





Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 

The semi-annual meeting of this association will be 
held at Springfield, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 3d 
and 4th days of July next. 

GENERAL ORDER OE EXERCISES. 
Morning Session, Wednesday, July 3d. 

10 o’clock.—Introductory address by Rev. D. Shep- 
ardson. 

11 o’clock.—Reports of committees, and discussion 
of the following resolution, viz: “* Whereas, Teaching 
is an art requiring great skil!, as well as, science, found- 
ed on the nature of man, which must be deduced from 
a careful study of that nature, and from the collective 
experience of mankind; 

Therefore, Resolved, That the best interest of the Com- 
mon Schools of Ohio requires that provision be made in 
the organic school law of the State, for the establish- 
ment of one or more Normal Schools.” 

P. M. 

2 o’clock—Reports of Committees. 

3 o’clock—Discussion:—Resolved, That the intelli- 
gence, zeal and fidelity of the teacher, the interest and 
efficient co-operation of the public, as well as the impor- 
tant and powerful aid of the government in behalf of 
schools, would be greatly enhanced by the creation of a 
judicious “system of supervision of public instruction.” 

Evenina. 

744 o’clock. Address.—Philosophy of Education, by 

Prof. J. C. Zachos, A. M., of Cincinnati. 
THURSDAY, A. M. 

10 o’clock. Oration by Hon. Bellamy Storer, Pres. of 
the Board of Trustees and Visitors of Common Schools 
of Cincinnati. 

1l o’clock. Discussion—‘* Whereas the influence of 
any collective body of professional men, whether of 
theology, law, medicine or education, depends materially 
upon the aggregate amount of knowledge, practical and 
general, as well as professional, which they possess, and 
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with which they engage in their calling, 

Therefore, Resolved, That teaching as a profession, 
can never be elevated to an equal rank in public estima- 
tion with the other learned professions, till teachers pos- 
sess more knowledge, general and scientific, more skill 
in the practical details of their business, higher and 
purer sentiments of patriotism and philanthropy, and 
more of a self sacrificing spirit, than they have ever yet 
possessed. 


P. M. 
2 o’clock. Reports of Committees. 


3 o’clock Discussion—“ Resolved, that this associa- 
tion ought to take some efficient action for the purpose 
of securing an incorporation into the organic school 
law of the State, those provisions which they have found 
are now considered fundamental, wise, and indispensa- 
ble to a school system. 

5o’clock. Closing Address by Prof. Wm. H. McGuffey. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ _ASSOCIATION. 

No teacher in Ohio should fail to attend this meeting. 
The movements of the present day are loudly calling 
upon them as persons most nearly connected with edu- 
cational interests, to come together and give shape and 
tone to the system with which they must stand or fall. 
The events of the next few months will probably do 
more to mold school matters, than those of many years 
past, or of many yearstocome. An opportunity is now 
presented for our teachers to exhibit their native pith 
and genuine power, if they have any. The State calls 
upon them for knowledge in regard to the occupation 
in which they are~ daily engaged, and they should im- 
part it. 








ITEMS. 
kes- Wituiam D. Swan, Principal of the 


Mayhew school, Boston, is now paying a visit to our 
schools. He has long stood in the front rank of educa- 
tional progress in New England, and now comes to see 
what is doing in the great Western World for improve- 
ment in knowledge. He is expected to take a part in 
the proceedings of the Convention, noticed above. 


Res> Mr. R. Husszarp, Principal of the 
Sixth District School, and one of our most popular and 
successful teachers, has been chosen Superintendent of 
the House of Refuge. The Trustees of that institution 
have made a most admirable selection ; but we regret 
that our public schools are to suffer such a loss. 
will be very much missed by his own little family of 
teachers, and not less so by the city teachers generally, 
at all of whose meetings his good natured phiz has ever 
been as oil on the troubled waters. 


Kas Mr. Hussarp, Superintendent of the 
House of Refuge, on his tour to the East in company 
with the other teachers, will take especial pains to ex- 
amine establishments similar to the one of which he is 
soon to take charge. 
been erected a few miles from our city, with a fine farm 
attached, for the accommodation of juvenile delinquents. 
The trustees are anxious that this experiment, so suc- 
cessful elsewhere, shall prove a valuable means of 
reformation here. No exertions will be spared by the 
Superintendent on his journey, to make himself master 
of all the means and appliances sanctioned by practice 
in older institutions. To communicate any new and 
valuable information on this subject to him, will be do- 
ing a great favor to the West. 


Keg> We had the pleasure of attending, recent- 
ly,ameeting of the “Young Ladies’ Lyceum,”’ connected 
with the Wesleyan Female College, of this city, and we 
owe the young ladies the deserved compliment to state, 
that we were highly gratified, and deeply impressed with 
the taste and ability with which the exercises were got- 
tem up. Many of the performances in vocal and instru- 





mental music were highly creditable to the performers. 
Several of the compositions displayed talent of a high 
order, for richness of thought, beauty and elegance of 
language, as well as for the lucid and consecutive man- 
ner in which the subjects were developed. The composi- 
tions were quite equal to any which we ever heard read 
in any similar institution in the country. Though the 
reading of a few of them was so newhat heavy and mo- 
notonous, yet itis but justice to state, that several of the 
pieces were read in a clear, deep, rich, impassioned tone. 
The emphasis was appropriate, the general movement 











He || 


A large and beautiful edifice has || 


and expression were suited to the varying demands of 
the sentiment. In short, some two or three of the 
young ladies read with the spirit and the understanding. 
There was a buoyancy, an airiness, a spirit and soul, in 
what they said, and as their voices rose or fell, became 
soft or high-toned, sprightly or grave, one was reminded 
of the beautiful and varied movements of the pleasure 
boat, as it glides, with varied movement, from wave to 
wave, from billow to billow, yielding to every variety of 
zephyr, breeze or gale, and to every change in the sur- 
face of the element, on which it rides so beautifully or 
majestically, like “a thing of life.’ 


figs A few days since, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to fire the public school house on Syc- 
amore street. Some malicious individuals having ob- 
| tained admission, during the absence of the teachers, 
went round to the different rooms, overturning desks, 
breaking chairs, tearing and scattering around the rooms 
the books of the pupils, and concluding their evil deeds 
| by piling a large number of copy books, &c., on the 
floor, and setting fire to them. No serious damage was 
done. 


Ras At alate examination of teachers for 
the schools of this city, one of the candidates gravely 
affirmed, that Pennsylvania contained 212 square miles; 
and another, that South America had fully 28,000 square 
miles. It must have been their compeer who, at that 
examination promptly answered, that the first blood of 
the American Revolution was spilled at Lexington in 
Kentucky. 


fias= A Common School Convention is to be 
held in Kentucky, about the middle of July. It will be 
the first of the kind ever held in that State. 


fae Dr. Locke, of this city, is about estab- 
lishing a University here for instruction in the natural 
| sciences. He has been peculiarly successful in impart- 
| ing a knowledge of the more abstruse departments of 
| chemistry and philosophy; and now, by actual experi- 
ments and practical investigation in the laboratory and 
| the fields, proposes to make such improvements in dif- 
| ferent branches of study, as modern progress seems to 
| demand. 


figs The commencement of Woodward Col- 
lege will take place on the 3d of July. The present 
class is an unusually promising one, and the closing 
exercises are expected to be of more than ordinary in- 
interest. The College is one of the most richly endow- 
ed institutions west of the Alleghanies. 


Bae 15000 juveniles infest the streets of our 
city. They attend no place of instruction, and follow 
no stated employment; but eke out a pitiable existence 
| by petty thieving, and other crimes too numerous to 
mention. Wedo not know that they have any “ flash” 
schools, as in London, where the whole science and 
art of knavery is regularly taught, but it is certain, that 
most fruitful preparation is daily made for the culprit’s 
box, the State prison, and the gallows. 


fas~ The City Council of New York have 











phronography in all the public schools, during the com- 
ing year. 250,000 copies of phonetic works are now 




















sold annually, and the sale is fast increasing. 


appropriated $3000 to defray the expenses of teaching 


Ka Hurd's Grammar says, ‘“* When one 
| preposition follows another, the first is always an adverb.” 
| The pithy D. A. kgench thus comments on it, “ Where 
| one cow follows another, the first one is always a goat.” 


| a> The teachers in New York city, through 
their school paper, send a cordial invitation to the Cin- 
| cinnati teachers to visit their schools. Eight of our best 
| teachers have accepted the invitation, intending to pass 
| on for the purpose of visiting the schools of Boston, 
| Providence, and other places in New England, not for- 

| getting the White Mountains. They intend to go by 
| the way of Pittsburgh, stopping at Washington, Bal- 
| timore and Philadelphia, and to return, we suppose, by 
| the Vermont Railroad and the Lakes. 


Bas> Mr. Thacher, for many years principal 
of the Lower Race street school, is to leave our number 
| at the close of the present year. A fatal malady has 
| slowly but surely been gaining power over him, until 
| now his strength is unequal to his labors. He leaves 
| the profession for the quieting labors of a farm. 


Bas Quite a large portion of the poetry of 
the singing book used in our public schools, was con- 
| tributed by one of our teachers, now an assistant, but a 
young man of much ability and promise. 


gay> The examination of our public schools 
has been conducted on a little different plan from that 
of former years. A select committe was appointed 
about a month ago, who have been employed a portion of 
| every daily session since, in giving the higher classesa full 
and thorough examination. Their Report has not yet 
| appeared, but from floating rumors, we anticipate that 
| some* changes in instruction will be insisted on for the 
next year. There isa complaint that Geography is not 
| generally taught so thoroughly as in former years. 


Ki@s~ We understand that the pupils of the 
Columbus High School are about to leave their present 
lowly quarters, (a basement) for a fine edifice soon to 
be opened for their reception. 


faes~ The Western Literary Magazine, and 


Journal of Education, Science, Arts and Morals, a fine 
monthly of thirty-two pages, has been sent tous. It 
offers itself as an exponent of Western talent, in the 
more elevated walks of literary and scientific criticism. 
We hail it with pleasure, and trust that it will drive 
back the baneful flood of Eastern effusions, and, by 
presenting something of wholesome, native production, 
check the increase of the pernicious trash now so rapid- 
ly increasing around us. It is edited at Columbus, O., 
by George Brewster. Price $1,00 per annum, invaria- 
bly in advance. 


fas> We understand that marriage is to take 
place between two of our teachers at the close of this 
session. We suppose that teachers have as guod a right 
to try starvation together as anybody else. Schoolmas- 
ters need the consolation of sympathy as well as print- 
ers. Our most cordial wishes for their welfare go with 
them. 


Bea= Two whole sets of teachers will be 
needed, we suppose, in the Eleventh Ward, to take 
charge of the schools to be started there, at the com- 
mencement of the next school year, (August proximo.) 


fag The Cleveland High School is still ex- 
pending its patience in a basement. A beautiful and 
commodious building, however, will be erected in a few 
months, and enable it to exchange its present unsuita- 
ble quarters for those worthy of its object and repu- 
tation. 
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fa@y> May parties made sad work with cur 
schools this year. On one occasion, several of them 
were compelled to dismiss on account of the great num- 
ber of absences. Sabbath School May parties have 
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caused so much trouble to some schools, that the teach- 
ers have thought of sending a communication to the 
Superintendents to induce them to appoint one day for 
them all, or to defer them until the Saturdays, when all 
the schools are dismissed by law. 


Beg Twenty copies of our paper are used in || 


one High School asa reading book. The teacher in- 


forms us, that he is highly pleased with the success 


which has thus far attended their introduction. 
Bas~ Ralph Waldo Emerson’s late lectures in 


| 
this city afforded a literary treat of the finest quality. 
For starlike radiance and ethereal beauty, they have | 
rarely been equalled. He was listened to by a large and | 
select audience, with the most rapt attention. His lec- 
ture room was a literary Mecca—a Platonic banquet hall | 
of the modern “ dii majorum gentinum.” 

Bas Measures ate being taken to introduce | 


chemistry, as a branch of study, into the common schools || 


of Philadelphia. | 
R@> A petition has been circulated here for 


the purpose of having the experiment tried, in one of | 
our schools, of teaching phonography and phonotypy. | 


fia The witty editor of the Burlington Free | 


Press inclines to think, that the best way to get up a | 
good “ family broil,”’ is to send home a fatham. Ano- 
ther one suggests, that the best way to ease one off, is to | 
get up a good joke. } 
fas~ The gallant firemen of our city, not 


contented with the numerous fires which are constantly i the work which each can do in one day. 


occurring during the presentdry weather, have matual- || 


| *) 4.1 
ly agreed to satisfy themselves by striking fire from I Then by the question m (- =,;+ 


each other’s noses. In innumerable instances they | 
have been fully as successful as their compeers in Ht 
Philadelphia. | 

fas~ Mr. Emerson says that the strength of | 
our native tongue is to be found in the language of the | 


street, the kitchen, and the workshop. I 
| 


(<7 We would call the attention of teachers, | 


| a= We have several books on hand to no- 
| tice. Our limited time in getting out this number has 
| prevented us from doing so. 





| number. 


Ras~ We hope our subscribers will not be 
disagreeably disappointed in getting this number before 
the time. Circumstances rendered it necessary. We 
will do better in future. 


Mathematical Department. 


Solntions. 

| Question 1, sy D. Jamizson.—To complete a 
‘certain work, A requires m times as long a time 
as B and C together; B requires x times as long 
as A and C together; and C requires p times as 
long as A and B together. It is required to find 
‘the times, or the ratios of the times in which 
‘each can do it. 





| 
| 
| 


So.urion By THE ProposeR.— 
Let z, y and z represent the number of days in 


which A, B and C respectively can perform the || 


11 1 
_work. Then > 7 and ~ represent the parts of 


ygtz 
1, 1.1 
” (;) =ztz (2) 
ae oe 
p(=)=+, @) 
Subtracting Eq (2) from Eq (1), clearing of frac- 
tions and reducing, we find 
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We hope to be able | 
to present the notices in proper form in the next || 


and those interested in education generally, to the 
Circular of the Cincinnati Female Seminary, issued a 
short time since by Mr. Zachos and Miss Coxe. Miss 
Coxe’s school for ladies has been long and favorably 


known to the community. Some changes of vital im- 
portance are to be made in the course and manner of in- 
struction there to be given. We have no time, in this | 
paper to notice the Circular at length,as we desire te. 
We must leave it for a future number, warning our |, 
friends, however, that something “‘new under the sun” 
is soon to be put into operation in this Seminary. 
f£a@x~T he article on the “Properties of Square 
Numbers,”’ in continuance of an article in the last pa- 
per, has been crowded out of this number. We have 
several on hand which we will dispose of properly, as 





soon as we can. | 


fg It is rumored, that owing to the small- || 
ness of his salary, $890 per annum, the Superintendent | 
of our city schools is going to resign his appointment at 
the end of the present school year. 


fay As Union Schools are now receiving 
general favor, we should be glad if the principals of 
some of them would send us an account of their prac- 
tical working, so that to any inquiries made of us facts 
may be presented. Willany of the principals be so kind 
as to put us in possession of their main advantages as 
elicited by actual practice? 

pas The pupils of the public school No. 14, 
in Buffalo, N. Y., lately presented to their teacher, Mr. 
N. P. Stanton, Jr., a silver cup valued at $22. 

faqs Astronomers are now looking for the 


return of the great comet which appeared in 1264, and 
in 1556. It is expected about this time. 
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| y m1" (4) 
Subtracting Eq (3) from Eq (2), clearing of frac- 
| tions and reducing, we find 


1 
=i (5) 


Or, by substituting the value of y in terms of z 
from Eq (4), 





p+l 
m + te 


If we substitute the values of y and z in Eq 


z= 


(1) z or . will be a common factor of each term; 
x 


hence the value of z cannot be found in terms 
of m,n and p. But if we assume x=1, then 
+l p+l 
m1 m1’ 
of these values by m-+-1, the ratios of the times 
will be expressed by m-+-1, n-+-1, and p+-1. 

To verify this result, suppose a certain piece 
of work to consist of 56 parts, and that A can 
do it in six times as long as B and C; B in two 
and a half times as long as A and C; and C in 
three-quarters the time of A and B; then it will 
be found that A can do the work in seven days, 
B in three and a half days, and C in one and 
three-quarter days, or in any multiples of these 
times. 


and z= 





or by multiplying each 


aathatiaiantneenines ad 
he observes, “it is worthy of remark, that the 
numbers m, 2, p, must satisfy the condition 





1 1 Rt casita 

| mpi tapi tpqi- 

| Question 2, sy J. E. Henpricxs.—There are 
| two circles of equal diameter, the periphery 
| of each being divided into 44310 equal parts, 
_ and these circles are made to revolve round one 
common axis, in contrary directions, in the fol- 
|lowing manner, viz: One of them moves ‘one of 
| the equal parts the first day, two the second day, 
'three the third day, and so on; and the other 
| moves over the cubes of those numbers, viz: 1, 
| 8,27, and so on. It is required to find how ma- 
ny days each of them must move before any two 
| parts, which are together when they start, will 
| again come together, supposing them to start at 
| the same instant. 

So.urion sy Astsan McLean:—In order to 
solve this question, it will be necessary to pre- 
mise the following Lemma: 

The sum of any series of cubes whose roots 
are in arithmetical progression (the first term and 
common difference being unity or 1,) is equal to 
the square of the sum of those roots. Thus, 
| (14-24-3445, &e.)?= 

19--294-3°4-434534, &e. 

Now let z= the sum of all the parts the first 
circle moves. 

Then z?= the sum of all the parts the second 
circle moves. 

Hence, by the question z°-+-r=44310, from 
| which <=210, the number of parts the first cir- 
| cle moves, and z?=44100, the number of parts 
| the second circle moves. 

Now, to find the number of days they moved, 
we have given the first term=1, the common dif- 
ference=1, and the sum of all the terms=210, 
| to find the last term y (which in this case is the 
| same as the number of terms) from the equation 
| y?-+-y=420, from which y=20, the number of 
| days required. 

| This question was also solved very neatly by 
the proposer, Dr. Hendricks. 








| AcKNOWLEDGMENTs.—Both questions were solv- 
ed by Abijah McLean, Dr. J. E. Hendricks, D. 
_Jamieson, and ©. Ihmsen. Question Ist was 
Solved by Wm. Cowgill. 


QUESTION. 


Question By A. McLean.—Any two fractions 
whose sum is }. have the following properties, 
viz: their sum is a square, and if each be added 
| to the square of the other, the sums will be 
| Squares. Are there other two fractions whose 
| sum is not equal to }, having the same proper- 
\ties? A general investigation is required. 

Remark.—This question belongs to the Dio- 
| phantine Analysis, a branch of Algebra to which 
| but little attention is paid in this country. A 
short but good article on the subject may be 
found in Young’s Algebra, which is published by 





In a very ingenious solution by M. McLean 


E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia —Ep. 
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Temper Life’s Extremes. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


*Tis wise, in summer warmth, to look before, 
To the keen nipping winter ; it is good, 

In lifeful hours, to lay aside some store 

Of thought, to leaven the spirit’s duller mood ; 
To mold the sodded dike, in sunny hour, 
Against the coming of the wasteful flood ; 








Still tempering life’s extremes, that Woe no more 
May start abrupt in Joy’s sweet neighborhood. 

If Day burst sudden from the bars of night, 

Or with one plunge leap’d down the sheer abyss, 
Painful alike were darkness and the light, 

Bearing fix’d war through shifting victories ; 

But sweet their bond, where sable twilight lingers, 
Weaving the rosy with the sable fingers. 




















ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio. 


BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D- 


1850. 






































May, 

s | Fahr'heit. oh 2. 

= ! sehen | Wind. || oa oo 

6 | ———||—— || ——5|| 2 |En| . 
m | =\3)5 = || Mean | =a 124 | & || $ {$-| =£ 
Gilzlslac |hight|} ¢« | a lsi| s |5°| g 
1/39 63 48.2 |29.537| nw nw, 2'| clear | 10 

2 36 67 ? 503) e | e | 1\| do | 10 

3 49 59 56. 227; sw |} sw | ljcloudy, 9 | 1 92 
45559555) .036 w | w 1] do | 0| 6 
5 47,72 58.7/28.944; w | w . ljvar’bley 2| 93 
6 43 60 47.8'29261' nw nw 3) do | 3 
7/367259.5| 222) w | s | 3) fair | 6 

8 52 69 56. 075, sw .w = 2 var’ble| 1 

9 4561 50. -16¢| w w | 3) fair 9 
10,4353 47.7) 214) n n | 2 cloudy! 0 

11 43 61 49. 265; nw nw. 3) fair 8 | .04 
12 41 7759. 289' w w _2)| clear | 10 

13 46 76 63. 230\s w sw lijvar’ble, 5 

14 5ti 66 59, 046, ne | ne licloudy| 0 

15 56 76 62.7/|28.996, ne | ne | li var’ble, 1 

16 528469.0; .934) w |) w 1) fair | 9! 16 
17| 50 73 58.0 29.028! w w | 3) clear | 10 

18 4072 57. 177 ne! ne | 2\var’blel 5 

19, 46.79 61 142) nw)| w | 3) clear | 10 

20 517659, 281) n | n | Q/var’ble} 2 

21 48 72 57. 435); n | n_/ 1! clear | 10 
224777613) .478}ne\nej/1| do | 10 
23,5378 61 A469) e e | 1|var’ble| 2 
245376 61-3| .395 e | 2) clear | 10 

25 49 82 65. 224; e ne | Qi\var’ble| 5 

26 51 8064.0! 264, ne ne 1) fair | 9 

27| 55 75 64. 303) on n | livar’ble| 5 

28| 59 89'73.2| .130; w | w iii do | 5 

29) 63 83'67.7|| .118)| w | nw 1|| fair | 7 

30 507659.7) 131 nw nw 2) clear | 10 


31,46 7257.7]| 196, nm | n | 1) do | 10 





Exrtanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 36 deg 
Greatest hight of do 89 
Monthly rauge of do 53 
Least daily variation of do 4 
Greatest daily variation of do 35 
ean temperature of month, 58.0 
do do at sunrise, 48.9 
do do at2P.M. 72.0 


Coldest day, May Ith. 


Mean temperature of coldestday, 47.7 
Warwest day, May 28. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 13.2 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.841 inches 
Maximum > do 29 589 do 
Range of do .745 do 
Mean hight of do 29.2187 do 
No. of days of rain, 5. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 1.86 in. 
WEATHER.—Clear and 

days—cloudy, 4 days.] 





Winp.—N. 5 days: N. E. 34 days; E. 34days ; 5 3 
day; S.W. 23 days; W.9 days; N. W.. 5 days: 

“Memoranpa.—Ist and 2d very fine and clear ; 3d and 
4th gloomy and wet ; 7th cool and frosty ; 11th drizzly | 
morning ; rest of month clear and fair—generally cool, 
and dry and dusty. 

OssERvVATIONS.—In several respects this month has | 
been one of the most remarkable ever experienced in || 
this climate, either during the period of my observations || 
(16 years), or within the recollection of our oldest 
citizens. 

The mean temperature is unusually low, being about 
5 degrees below the average for the same month. The 
month of May, 1838, was a little colder than the pre- 
sent May, but was very wet and cloudy, and of course || 
had but little sunshine, whereas the present has been || 
very remarkable for the amount of clear and fair wea- 
ther, and the nearly total absence of rain after the fourth 
day of the month. 

There can be no doubt as to the disastrous effects this || 
state of weather must have upon the prospects of far- 
mers, especially so far as the corn crop is concerned. 

The general health of the city still continues remark- 
ably good—our oldest physicians say it is the most 
healthy Spring they have ever seen in this city. 

Spring or 1850.—By Spring, in meteorological rec- 
koning, is embraced the period from March 1, to June 
1,92 days. The mean temperature of this period for 
16 years, is 53°9. The mean temperature of the pre- 
sent Spring is 49°7, being more than four degrees be- | 
low the average. This is a very great deviation, con- 
sidering the length of the period; and, taking into 
accouut the very dry weather of the last month, suffi- 
ciently accounts for the backward condition of vege- 
tation. 


| 
fair, 16 days; variable 11 | 
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NEW EDITION OF RAY’S KEY, 


Just published, a new edition of Ray’s Key, contain- 
ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to some of the more difficult questions in 
part second; also, an appendix embracing numerous 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 58 Main st., 
Cincinnati 


To Teachers and Controllers of Public 
Schools. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.. No. 14 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, have just published 























MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMLO & CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North America—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

Y J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of. all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 














| pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 








tar A NEW GRAMMAR, 2% 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Professor Pinneo’s Larger Grammar: 
Which is entitled as follows, viz: 


«“ Pinneo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE EN- 
euish Lanauace. Destanep FoR ScHOOLs: 
By T. 8S. Pinneo, A.M.” 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar 


Is, perhaps, the most complete work of the kind fo 
instruction in schools and academies, ever offered to 
American Teachers. The following extract is from 
the Preface : 

“THis work is intended to succeed the author’s 
Primary Grammar. It 1s designed, however, to be 
complete in itself, and does not necessarily require an 
acquaintance with its predecessor, although such 


| acquaintance will essentially facilitate the study with 
| all learners, and with young pupils is especially impor- 
| tant. 


“ The title anyaliticil is given to it, because that 
method of teaching is introduced to a far greater ex 
tent than is usual in books of this kind. 


| The attention of the teacher is respectfully invitea 


| to the following prominent peculiarities of this work: 
“1. A compLeTe view of the well established princi- 
ples of the English language, in their practical bearing 
on analysis and construction, is intended to be here pre- 
sented. No space is wasted with the discussion of 
curious or unimportant points, which, however inter- 
esting to the critical student, cannot but incumber an 
elementary work. 
| 2. Simpricitry in definitions, examples, exercises, 
and arrangement, has been carefully studied. A par- 
ticular preference has been given to English words as 
technical terms, whenever practicable ; and when this 
is not so, familiar explanations and illustrations are 
given, so that the learner may understand every step as 
he advances. 

“3. InrerEsT in the study, it is hoped, is secured by 

| the variety and attractive nature of the exercises. The 
didactic, illustrative, and practical methods of teaching 
are united, that each point, being presented in these 
| several ways, may interest and impress the mind. 
| “4. THE EXERCISES are — full and numerous, much 
| exceeding those in other works on this subject. 

“5. Anazysis is taught much more minutely and 
extensively than usual, except in those treatises which 
are devoted exclusively to this subject. It is introduced 
in an early part of the study, and exercises and expla- 
nations are continued to the close. Its terms, and the 
arrangement of its parts are also very much simplified. 

«6. Composition is taught in all its elementary prin- 
ciples, and the construction of sentences is introduced 
| at the commencement and continued throughout the 

work. A large portion of the exercises are designed to 

teach, at the same time, the nature, properties, and rela 

tions of words, and the analysis and construction of sen- 
| tences. 

** Although the leading object of the work is, as 
| already stated, to present, in a simple, concise, and in- 
| teresting manner, the well established principles of our 
| 
| 
! 


language, a few novel features have been introduced. 
| 7, The subject of the ARRANGEMENT of words in a 

sentence, is treated of by itself in a separate chapter, 

with copious rules, illustrations, and exercises. 
| * 8, ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED in the use of words and 
| in construction, are classed separately and prominently, 
| and under them very full exercises in false syntax are 

iven. 

| at We may here state, also, that a slight departure 
| from the usual method of naming the three past tenses 
| will be observed, which seems required in order to give 
| a correct view of that subject, and to make the minor 
| divisions correspond with the three elementary distinc- 
| tions of time, the present, past, and future. The rea- 
| sons for this are given more particularly in the proper 

place. What appear to be the more correct definitions 
of the adjective and the adverb are also given, the former 
| in accordance with De Sacy, and the latter as following 
| legitimately from that.” 

Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar is handsomely printed 

on fine paper, is neatly and substantially bound, and sold 
| at the low price of THREE DOLLARS PER DOZEN. Copies 
| are put up in thin paper covers, for the purpose of 
| Sending by mail, at a very small expense for postage. 
| Regular professional teachers can obtain a copy for ex- 

amination, without charge, by writing (postage on letters 

being paid) to the publishers. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Booksellers, 58 Main street, Cincin«sti. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W. B, SMITH & Co,, 





Publishers of School Books, | 


sa eS.’ Eee ew ECE Se 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 





We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an Object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
- = most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 
Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great Gealities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Rast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMsS—CASH. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st. east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowe. Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

GARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
“ a collection of perfect gems.”” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 


<= NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-¢s 
RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises-—~ 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Com lete in 1 12 + nd 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Pp one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
College. 








Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, 


received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
, 


than the high commendation it has 
the standard elementary text-b ok in Algebra in our best schools and academies. 





The following are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publisher, 
. ean ft J. ao F ra Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 
Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satistaction, your Algebra, Purt First. i 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but A cupatteneed ond otal re tee et ogee 


: ¢ Js st ful teach | 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not So abstract as to be unintelligible te the “edwerng Wie wan 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 


some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I l 
first edition is quite Zee from typographical errors, and that the A al is, for the most cian dn ache 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 
If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 
J 


January 5, 1849 (Signed) . H. Famcuinp. 
‘ ’ 


‘ From P. Carter, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 
I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work< of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precisi 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science P ” 


February 24, 1849. P. CARTER. 


Extract from a communication furnished for the “‘ School Friend’’, by an accomplished i “ 

CentraL HicH ScuHoou”’, in which Ray's Algebra - — = 
“It is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, aud although we are acquainted with a dozen oth 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we rise with > 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * #* «Jn graduating the plan of his work the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in its execution, has manifested a familiarity ‘with the wants and difficul. 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All ortions of th ; k 
bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully coutied by maffy shot 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance aaa misa _ “ 
pe ~! ~ pupil we met and eee by a wo pe oot at eye in the teacher, and the proper vesnhidhes ap lied, 
and that these remedies were teste y repeated trials through a lon j i a 
pecrn rhe xe Hagosnger Bes seb nce he — g g and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 
I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and potwath esa the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author’ 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. : 
October 16, 1848. 


_ _ From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Ac 4 
I have examined Ray's Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZacHos 
Septem f : 


, 1848. 


(Signed) 


From B. C. Hoss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 
I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘I'he author has fallen upon an ingénious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘I'he work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brin 
it within the means of every one. (Signed} B. C. Hopss. . 
Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 


From Mr. S. Finnie, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 
After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best’ treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) 
February 26, 1849. 

From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 
Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited —— to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. ‘The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, *nerally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers guiendliy stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Tam glad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no ddubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. ? * * 


(Signed) 
February 28, 1849. 


SAm’L FINDLEY 


J. J. Hooker. 


Lal CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, {May 1, 1849.} 
“ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 





Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 


rec d the adoption of the following resolution: 


* Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 
Wm. PHILwips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 


S. MoLuirer, A L. BUSHNELL, 


Committee on Text Books.” 
RAY'S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. - 








publishers’ lowest prices, by 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 





Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on applentiog to the publishers. 
W. B. SMITH & cO., 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND | 

FAMILIES, a | 





1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 


2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

% do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 
“ YALE CoLLEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“I think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwARD CotLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. . 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1] know o.t a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volume», each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 


age cver most other productions of a similar character. 
B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES 








GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
C) 


d QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUFSTIONS TO do _ stitched: 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY T do do 

do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
d KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 


) 
All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 
The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 

robation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
Bootes. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
pm rage of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are perey such as to. make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may jusily be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to, his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P. S. Teachers will please examine ‘‘ Lippincott, Gramho, 





CADY & BURGESS, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the pes learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
lype,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
lain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH'S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is onan entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement cf 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the scries, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This ag 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plun, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This isa new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 


work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear mere Be of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 

roceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John St., N. York. 
C. & B also publish Za Fever’s Modern Builder's 


WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC. 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of OnE HUNDRED 
THousAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
iven—-the quantity, as well-as the accent, being marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. ete. It_is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA. 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 
This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, DD, L L. D, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, L L D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
D D, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LLC, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 
_ “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”"—James Kent. 
_ “It willintroduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“IT have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F. McCLEeary, Sec’y. 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 pp_ Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en 
gaged and improved by the eddition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” —Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.’ 
—Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”"—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 

GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 


GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published inthis country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI’S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two party 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 

LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street 
Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & ( O..Cincinnati. 











& Co’s” Improved Edition. 





Guide, large quarto, sheep. 








and the booksellers generally. 
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RAY’S ARITHMETICS, - 
WW TAREE PARTS, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!) 
te ON LARGER TYPE!! 2 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Rays Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books in a 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FORM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examincd 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 
small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 





Ray’s Arrrumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It vegins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 


pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the elenentary 
principles and operations. 


Ray’s Agitumetic, Part Seconp.—-This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pe-talozzian method. ‘The numbers employed are so small that the pupif readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any Jesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupii are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 
reference to any special rules. ‘The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ray’s Aritametic, Parr Tuirp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
from the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces ail the 
modern improvements of real value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 


Some of its principal featwres are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a ruie is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. ‘The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated:—the pupil is never 
r quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are iutroduced after 
Fractions. 


3d, The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith~ 
metic, has received that attention which its use and importance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is iutroduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage aud its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


Sth. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
reerred to, and conform to the Jegal standards; while pounds, shillings. and pence, being no longer 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 


in all the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
ecupies in this work. 


The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present ® 
work embracing the best methods withall real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
is now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers wlio desire the very dest Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the sametime the cheap- 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 


Published by _.W. B. SMITH & CO., 





SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and al! 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
school Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer 
A . 


. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES. with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through. 
aut the country. They are velneeotentiad by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey; 
And a great number of ewinent scholars and teachersin 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
sical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 
OL) EY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
Chis work has recently been revised. 

OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 


jveen re-published in Scotland, translated for the use ot 


schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 

course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow, Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers But it is 








the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 

should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 

and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 

that purpose. Just published by 

PRATT. WOOI'VORD &CO., 
159 Pearl St , New York. 





PusLisHers OF THE Ectectic EpucaTionaL SErtés. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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